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HOME OF J. K. HAYS, SUSQUEHANNA CO, PA 


Mr J. K. Hays, whose farm home is shown above, began building up a home in Susquehanna Co, Pa, by bor- 
rowing $100 with which to make his first payment and buy a yoke of oxen to be used in clearing the forest which 
then covered the country. He now has 150 acres in good condition. The dwelling house shown is over a cellar in 
which fruits and vegetables are stored, and the farm has a good barn, stock sheds and tool houses. On an average 
30 head of cattle, 50 sheep and two teams are kept. There are three qrchards on the farm, one on ground sloping 
east, one sloping west and one in the valley. There is always some fruit, no matter how unfavorable the season. 
By hard work and careful management Mr Hays and his family have obtained a comfortable home and a modest 
competency. How much more attractive the place would become if that ugly front fence were removed, a lattice 
run around the porch under the floor, a vine trailed over the piazza and a shrub or two set out. These things would 
not cost anything to speak of, and would be a daily joy to the family as well as to the passerby. We always feel 
that a family who have subdued the wilderness or improved a farm have accomplished more for the nation than 
a mere millionaire, and the picture of a modest place like this often conveys a lesson more potent than a view of 
the homestead of some ‘‘fancy”’ farmer whose money came from some other source than the soil. 
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Making a Cheap Stave Silo. 





The expense of building a silo and the 
difficulty of getting one that will keep fod- 
der in good condition have prevented many 
stockmen from adopting it for preserving 
winter feed. L. A. Clinton, in Bulletin 167 
of the Cornell exper sta, shows that these 
two objections can be overcome by building 
stave silos. These are cheap and easily 
constructed, and keep the ensilage almost 
perfectly. The size of the silo will depend, 
of course, upon the number of cows to be 
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FIG 1.—CROSS SECTION OF SILO AND SCAFFOLD. 


fed. Each animal requires over 7000 lbs if 
given a full ration from Nov 1 to about 
May 1. If 20 cows are kept a silo of 70 tons 
capacity will answer. A silo 20 ft deep 
and 15 ft in diameter will hold approximate- 
ly this amount. 

The silo is usually located at the end of 
the barn go that it will be convenient. Make 
@n excavation of 3 or 4 inches or to the 
bottom of the loose surface soil, having 
the diameter of the opening 2 ft greater 
than that of the proposed silo. Fill this ex- 
cavation with stones, placing the large ones 
on the bottom and working the small ones 
in over the top, then finish with cement. 
First make a thin mortar, using four parts 
of sharp sand and one of cement. Pour 
this over the stones so that the interstices 
will be filed, After this is firmly set, finish 
off with a cement made of three parts of 
sand and one part of cement. For staves 
southern cypress is best, but hemlock, white 
or yellow pine can be used. If the silo is 
12 ft or less in diameter the staves should 
be made of either 2x4 material unbeveled 
on the edges, with neither tongue nor 
grooved, or 2x6 boards slightly beveled so 





FIG 2.—USE OF BARREL STAVES. 


as to make the staves conform to the cir- 
cular form of the silo. If the silo has a 
diameter of more than 12 ft the staves 
should be of 2x6 material without bevel or 
tongue and groove. 

The method of setting up the staves is 
shown in Fig 1. The posts, a, should be 
of 6xo material and as leng as the silo is 
high. Set these up vertically and secure 
in place when they can be used as a part of 
the scaffolding and for supperting the roof 
when it is put en. The scaffolding proper is 
supported by these uprights and by the 
2x4 seantling shewn at B. Before the scaf- 
folding is all in place the staves for the 
silo should be placed within the enclesure 
and set on end. If One man works at the 
top of the staves and another at the bot- 
tom, they can be placed in position rapid- 
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ly. As soon as the stave is put in place, 
it should be toe-nailed to the one set pre- 
viously. The work of preserving a cir- 
cular outline may be materially aided by 
the use of old barrel staves, as shown in 
Fig 2. If the silo is 16 ft in diameter, flour 
barrel staves are just about right; if 20 ft 
cement barrel <aves are best. One row 
should be nailed near the top and another 
near the bottom. These are to be removed 
before the silo is filled. If iae silo staves 
have been securely toe-nailed and the bar- 
rel staves used as directed, the silo will be 
sufficiently rigid to remain in place until 
the hoops are placed on. Where the silo 
is 24 or 30 ft or more in hight, it is often 
impracticable to secure staves the full 
length. In this case jointing or splicing 
may be resorted to. For a 30 ft silo, buy 
staves 20 ft in length. Saw a part of them 
in two through the middle, thus making 
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FIG 3.—DOOR, AND DOOR IN POSITION, 
¢, ¢, are cleats on outside of door. 


available staves 20 and 10 ft long. In set- 
ting them up first put down a 20 ft stave, 
then toe-nail a 10-ft stave to the top of 
this. The ends which meet at the splice 
should be perfectly square and toe-nailed 
securely together. They should alternate 
so that first one long stave is at the bot- 
tom, then a short one, thus breaking the 
joints at 20 and 10 ft from bottom. 

The hoops of the silo are made from 5%-in 
round iron or steel rods. * It’ is well to 
have each hoop in three or four sections. 
The hoops pass through the upright 6x6’s 
and may be secured by nuts and washers. 
If the upright posts are not used, a con- 
venient way of securing the hoops is by 
means of iron lugs, one of which is shown 
in Fig 4. The bot- 
tom hoop should be 
about 6 in from the 
base of the silo, and 
the second hoop not 
more than 2 ftabeve 
the first; the third 
hoop 2% ft above the second, the distance 
being increased by % ft until the hoops are 
3% ft apart. This distance should be main- 
tained except for the hoops near the top 
which may be 4 ft apart. The door is 
lecated so that the silage can be most 
conveniently fed. It is simply sawed out 
and the boards fastened tegether by means 
of cleats and bolts, as shewn in Fig 5. The 
weight ef the silage holds it in place. 

To hold the hoops and staves in place 
during summer while the sile is empty, 
staples should be driven over the hoops 
into the staves and if enough are used the 
hoops will not sag. The silo must be 
watched very carefully for a few days after 
it is filled. If the tension caused by swell- 
ing becomes very great, the nuts should be 
loosened somewhat. In summer time the 


FIG 4—SECURING HOOPS 


hoops will probably have to be shortened 








A little 


to prevent the silo falling down. 
judgment teaches one how to regulate this. 
Any roof which will keep out rain will 


answer very well. The complete silo shown 
in Fig 5 illustrates the method of construc- 
tion and shows how a roof may be provided, 
Silos of this kind have been in use at the 
university farm at Cornell long enough to 
convince the authorities that they are prac- 
ticable for the average farmer. 





Temporary Farm Icehouse—F. J. S.: A 
load of ice which can be bought cheaply at 
wholesale rates from the village icehouse 
may be kept for a long time on the farm 
if placed on two or three feet of clean 
straw or hay in a shed or barn, piled so 
closely as to exclude the heated air, covered 
with newspapers and woolen blankets, 
two feet of straw or hay being placed over 
all. When a block is taken out for use, care- 
fully replace the coverings removed. The 
block of ice will keep longer in the ice box 
or refrigerator if wrapped with several 
thicknesses of newspapers, which keep the 
warm outside air from melting it when the 
box is open, which should be for as short 
a time as possible. A few blocks of ic2 
thrown into the cistern will so cool the 
water that it will remain drinkable for a 
number of days, if filtered. The cistern 
of course should be kept well covered, to 
keep out the warm outside air. If ice be 
covered, as above, with paper, blankets and 
straw, it will keep in a cool cellar, provided 
the meltage water can be constantly drain- 
ed away. 





Utilizing Pea Vines—Where peas are 
grown on a commercial scale for canning 
factories, the vines make a valuable fer- 
tilizer, and may also be used largely for 
stock feed. When they are to be used 
for forage they should be dried as soon as 
threshed, after which they can be stored 
away until needed. The most striking value 
of the vine according to the Del exper sta 
is its use as a fertilizer. It has been shown 








FIG 5,—GENERAL VIEW OF COMP}-5TED SILO 


that crops may be largely increased if the 
vines are turned under. In this case they 
are taken from the factory back to the fields 
and plowed under at once. The mechan- 
ical condition of the soil w*il be improved 
and its fertility increase& It is the prac- 
tice ef most pea growers not to take away 
the vines. f 

Best Rough Feed for Cows—Give the 
cows a variety of forage. The best and 
cheapest on most farms are clover hay, 
corn fodder and ensilage. The cews should 
have all of these that they will eat. 

Barley Meal is socd for hogs, provided 
some muscle-ferming material is fed with 
it. This can be supplied in clover hay, 
green clover, sherts and the like. 
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Benefits of Decaying Vegetaiion. 
PROF W. P. BROOKS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The products of the decay of the vege- 
table matter furnished by green manuring 
exert a very beneficial effect upon the soil. 
Among the most important of these prod- 
ucts is carbonic acid. This acid helps to 
keep the soil chemically active, that is, to 
produce beneficial chemical changes which 
result in making more food available. This 
acid, further, helps largely to dissolve the 
useful constituents of the soil, especially 
the lime and phosphates, thus bringing 
them within the reach of subsequent crops. 
It also attacks the stones and rocks of the 
soil, helping to disintegrate them. This 
action is especially important in the case 
of all rocks and stones containing lime. 

The green manuring crop is_ useful, 
furthermore, because while it occupies the 
land the conditions are more favorable for 
those processes of fermentation which ex- 
ert a beneficial influence upon the soil. 
These processes are favored by the shade 
furnished by the crop, by the restricted 

‘ulation of the air and by the more uni- 
form soil temperature which the occupying 
the land by a crop secures. The incor- 
poration of the vegetable matter of the 
green crop ‘» the soil may be the means of 
warming it. The darker color resulting 
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sorption of heat from the sun, and the 
process of decay being in its final effect 
precisely like combustion by fire, helps to 
raise the temperature of the soil. 


The Value of Real Estate Security. 
EDWARD B. WILLIAMS. 





The 1890 census report on mortgages 
showed the proportion of debt on farms to 
be much less than that upon city homes. 
There was no account taken of the propor- 
tion or number of foreclosures. It was de- 
clared “impossible to take account of fore- 
closures in this investigation.’’ The cause 
of the impossibility was not stated. 

But to place a fully reliable report upon 
the conditions of mortgaging, the average 
outcome of such a venture, good or bad, 
should include a statement of the percent- 
age of the canceled and of the foreclosed 
mortgages. The utility of such figures to 
a man thinking of buying upon mortgage is 
so obvious that a law requiring every city 
or county recorder to make an annual pub- 
lic statement of all important particulars 
concerning the mortgage business in his 
oftice would be as useful as the national 
bank reports. If mortgages are redeemed 
in the greater number of cases and are bet- 
ter to assume than life insurance policies 
this fact would speedily appear in a prop- 
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ports would indicate from year to year the 
degree of emergence or submergence of 
farms and families as to debt. I never 
saw or heard of such a report. Newspapers 
often contain a record of real estate sales 
and sometimes of mortgages. In some 
western states, partial reports are made, 
but they do not meet the case. 

The dread of a mortgage as an insidious 
financial disease is as great with many 
people as the dread of the poorhouse with 
others. If the average mortgage is a bless- 
ing in disguise let us have the facts fully 
shown, the dark as well as the bright side. 
Only prove that in any county, state or 
city the mortgage is a safe and easy way 
for a prudent, industrious man to get a 
good home and many fears will vanish and 
some men who are land poor can unload to 
their mutual advantage. If in farming 
counties some competent person should in- 
vestigate the history of 50 or 100 mortgages 
in each county, tabulate and publish the re- 
sults with all essential particulars, the 
risk of the foreclosure would be revealed 
by these instances of its actual extent. It 
might be official or it might be private. It 
ought to be honest and not fixed up. 


Cattle in Venezuela numbered 2,004,000 


h 7, according to latest returns, pigs 1,618,- 
000. A new census has been ordered. 





from the presence of humus favors the ab- 








erly framed recorder’s report. Such re- 
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THE MODEL BEET SUGAR FACTORY OF AMERICA 


Property of the Pacific Sugar Co, at the new town of Oxnard, near Hueneme, V 


of:Los Angeles and only a few miles from the ocean, 


of holding 10,000,000 lbs of sugar. 


121 ft, 100 ft to peak of roof, steel frame, iron roof, brick walls, concrete floors, 


At left, steel stack of boiler house, 12 ft in diameter, 156 ft high. At right, four-story 


factory by bridge. 


drouth was awfully discouraging, though not aW serious here as in other parts of California, 
abundance and the crop is now wonderfully promising. The surrounding country 
tle, although several thousand acres were devoted to lima beans. 
level, and is indeed a paradise for the sugar beet. 


This mill is now ready for working up the ’99 crop, and will begin slicing beets in late August. 


The land 


In the foreground is a warehouse, 


It joins at right angles the main building in the rear. y 
with three main floors and nine partial floors. 
office building, 40 by 50 ft, connected with 


is worth $100 to 250 an acre, 
In average seasons the crop makes 14 to 18 tons per acre, 


entura Co, California, about 75 miles west 


222 by 85 ft, of brick and iron, capable 
This latter, or factory proper, is 401 by 


The winter 
but the rains finally came in great 


has been for years devoted to grain and cat- 


is almost perfectly 
containing 15 to 18 


per cent sugar of 80 to 85 per cent purity. The factory has a capacity of 2000 tons of beets per day, and will consume the crop of 


20,000 acres, though the area this year will not reach that extent. 
It was built by the Oxnards, w 


beet sugar company for $1,500,000. 


supply of beets was offered for a series of years at 


This establishment 
ho got no bonus in land, etc, for locating here, but instead a 
$3.25 per ton for 14 per cent sugar and 25c for each additional unit of sugar- 


was recently bought by the American 
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A Twenty-Ton Hay Barrack. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





This barrack, as it is locally termed, was 
constructed by a thoughtful and enterpris- 
ing farmer 12 years ago and is still good 
for years of service. Its first cost was but 
$40 and no doubt to-day it can be dupli- 
eated for much less. It is 20x20 ft and 20 
ft high, with an adjustable roof which can 
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FIG. 


be raised or lowered to accommodate the 
quantity of hay stored. Thus the hay is 
always kept dry and in good condition. Any 
farmer who every spring feeds his stock 
musty hay besides having tons of it spoiled 
will see the advantage of the barrack. On 
ome occasion the one I speak of contained 
the remnants of three hay crops which 
sold for $12 per ton. The usual price is $3. 
The accompanying illustrations will give a 
clear idea of its construction. 

The corner posts a, Fig 1, are 6x6 in and 
20 ft high, bolted to hard wood posts set 
firmly in the ground. Bolt the corner posts 
together at the top with 20 ft 2x4’s. Five 
feet from the ground bolt on another set of 
braces, ¢, 2x6, and of course 20 ft long. On 
each side at equal distance from the corner 
posts set two posts to extend 5 ft above 
ground, b, Fig 1. These posts are to be 
bolted to the 2x6’s at their top. Then cut 
2x6 braces to be bolted to the bot- 
tom of the 5 ft posts and to ex- 
tend a little above the horizontal 2x6’s 
and abut against the 6x6 corner posts, d, 
Fig 1. These are bolted to the horizontal 
2x6’s also. They cannot easily be bolted to 
the corner posts, so simply abut against 
them, being cut to the proper bevel. The 
frame thus constructed and braced is per- 
fectly solid and substantial. 

The next consideration is the roof. The 
framework of this is what carpenters term 
spiders, Fig 2. The lower girts are 2x6’s, 





the corner 


made to fit outside 
To strengthen 
this frame, get holes drilled in iron straps— 
wagon tires are just the thing—and bolt 


a, Fig 2, 
posts, b, without bending. 


them around the corners, c. One or two of 
the bolts on each side that pass through 
these iron straps should pass through an 
inside brace, d, across the corner of the 
frame, just inside the corner posts, B. 
There are four 2x6 rafters extending from 
these braces to the apex of the roof. In 
the center is a piece of 6x6, f, 2 ft long. 
The upper ends of the rafters are nailed to 
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this and the pulley attached in case a hay 
fork is used. For this latter purpose a 
2-in hole is bored through the lower end. 
The rafters for nailing the roof boards to 
are 2x4’s, 8, 12 and 16 ft in length. Of 
course the longest roof board runs from 
the apex to the eaves, halfway between 
the corner posts, and each board becomes 
shorter toward the corner. The eaves 
should extend a foot or so over the side so 
as to carry off the water from the sides of 
the hay. 

The raising or lowering of the roof can be 
done with pulleys, but a much easier and 
simpler way is by means of an ingeniously 
constructed lever shown in Fig 3. It is made 
in two sections. The shorter, a, is about 
17 in long and 4 in diameter, flattened on 
the sides until it is 3 in, for fastening on 
the straps, ec, by means of a %-in 
hinge bolt run through the iron 
straps, and the section of the 
lever 15 in from the outer end. 
The longer section of the lever 
should be about 8 ft long, 
with the end diameter to corre- 
spond with the shorter section. 
The iron straps should be about 
a foot and a half in Iength, and 
bolted firmly to the longer piece 
of the lever by % inch bolts, so 
that the shorter piece has just 
room enough to move freely. 
Twelve inches from the «hinge 
bolt, in the shorter section, have 
an inch hole drilled through 
‘straps and the longer section. Into 
this drive an inch iron pin, Bb, about 
9 in Iong. Then commencing at the 
top of the corner posts, @, Fig 1, bore 1% in 
holes 1 ft apart until you reach the brace, 
d. You are now ready to raise the roof, 
which rests on inch pins placed in these 
holes. 

To raise the roof, insert the iron pin, B, 
Fig 3, of the lever into the 1% in hole in 
the corner post a foot below the one con- 
taining the pin on which the roof rests, 
then turn the short section of the lever up 
until the end rests under the 2x6 of the 
roof. Depress the end of the lever and 
that corner of the roof will be raised above 
the next hole. Take out the roof pin and 
imsert above and let the roof once more 
rest upon it. Take out your lever, go to the 
next corner and proceed as before, and 
eontinue until the roof is as high as de- 
sired. It can be lowered in the same way. 
Two men are required to handle the lever 
and pins. A rope tied to the end of the 
lever is convenient when the roof is too 
high to be easily handled from the ground. 

When the hay is put in from the ground 
by means of pitchforks a shelf can be made 
to aid in pitching the hay to higher alti- 
tudes by laying poles on the hay with the 
ends projecting from the sides far enough 
to nail on as many boards as required. The 
weight of the hay on the poles will hold 
them in place. Hay kept in this way is 
as well preserved as if moved and much 
easier put up and more convenient to get at 
when wanted. 


Irrigation Boxes for Farm and Orchard. 
E. F. STEPHENS, NEBRASKA. 








Mr Carsten Truelsen of Sherman Co, Neb, 
has 705 acres of land in the valley of the 
Loup river. About half of this is covered 
by an irrigation ditch. His method of ir- 
rigating his corn field and his orchard is 
to make in the winter a large number of 
boxes for use in his laterals. Constructed of 
fencing, the openings of the boxes are 4x6 
inches. At the inner end of the box a pad- 
dle gate is placed in the gain cut for that 
purpose. Through this paddle are bored 
inch augur holes, These boxes being placed 
at intervals along the banks of the lateral, 
two for each row of orchard trees and one 
for every other row of corn, he is enabled 
to start one hundred of these little rills 
flowing at one time, and as they fhw 
through a given orifice they cannot vary. 








To seep the length of a corn row 60 rods 
long requires 36 hours. This gives that slow, 
perfect saturation which has been found 
very successful on his soil. The yield of 
his corn has increased from 15 to 80 bu per 
acre. His orchard is the admiration of the 
community. 

It is considered advantageous to saturate 
the soil at the beginning of winter. Water 
is not needed in the ditches for other pur- 
poses at that time. Being out of the crop 
season there is an abundance of water for 
all. This water is stored up in the soil for 
the next season’s use. Fall irrigation keeps 
the lands moist through the winter and 
carries over until the dry period of the next 
summer when the farmer might be more 
busily engaged in other work and could not 
find time to irrigate as easily for himself 
as in the fall of the year. 


When to Cut Small Grains. 


The exact time of harvesting small grains 
depends primarily upon the use to which the 
crop is to be put. With wheat, where the 
straw is a secondary consideration or no 
consideration at all, as is the case in the 
greater part of the wheat growing sections 
of the U §, it should be cut when the grain 
will weigh the most. To secure this condi- 
tion cut when the grain is in the advanced 
dough state. On small farms where one 
machine is used for the entire crop 
this rule must be varied according to cir- 
eumstances. If the crop is attacked by 
the hessian fly, straw falling occurs and be- 
comes more serious as the grain matures. 
It is consequently advisable to begin cut- 
ting a little earlier so as to secure as much 
of this injured grain as possible. The binder 
should be run low in this event, to gather 
up the fallem heads. Then, too, if the crop 
is attacked by rust the sooner the crop is 
in the shock, the better. The longer it 
stands, the more injury the grain will sus- 
tain. If the wheat is allowed to get too 
ripe great loss results from shattering when 
the bundles are handled. In view of all 
these considerations no definite rule can be 
given as to the best time for harvesting 
wheat, but each farmer must be governed 
by circumstances. 

With oats, the condition of the straw 
must be considered as well as that of the 
grain, as this makes valuable forage, pro- 
vided the crop is cut at the proper time and 
well cured. If the weather is dry, as is 
usually the case during oats harvest, cut 
when on the green order; bind in small bun- 
dles, put up in shocks containing not more 
than 10 sheaves, and stack as soon as thor- 
oughly dried out. When threshed, the 
grain may not weigh quite as heavily as 
when allowed to stand a week longer, but 
the straw will be very nutritious and almost 
as valuable as timothy hay for cattle and 
horses. Some farmers prefer to cut their 
oats with a mower and treat it exactly as 
they do hay. In this case, after it is cut 
with a mower, it is raked into windrows 
and taken directly to the barn or stack. It 
is not threshed, but the grain and straw are 
fed together. 

For young stock and dairy cattle, this 
kind of feed, if well cured, is especially de- 
sirable. Because of the shortness of the 
clover crop this season more oats than 
usual will be cut in this manner. It is neces- 
sary when storing to put in some place 
where mice and rats cannot get at it reai- 
ily; otherwise, there will be great loss. The 
rats not only destroy the grain of the oats, 
but cut up and mutilate many of the leaves, 
rendering the forage unpalatable and unfit 
for feed. As a rule, most farmers prefer to 
cut their oats with a binder. 

For all kinds of small grain the modern 
self-binder does most excellent work. It 
cuts everything from flax to the tallest rye. 
They are now so simple that almost any- 
one can operate them and they need ut 
little extra attention. Keep well oiled, never 
allowing the machine, particularly the can- 
vas parts, to get wet. Cover it carefully 
each night and place in a shed as soon as 
the harvest is completed. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


In American Agriculturist, issue of May 
13, A. R. Ward claims that ropy milk is 
caused by bacteria remaining in utensils 
not properly cared for, but not from any 
fault of the cows. I fully agree with him 
that the scalding of- all milk utensils is 
an absolute necessity, but, in my ex- 
perience of over 50 years in the milk busi- 
ness, I have never had ropy milk that I did 
not discover it in the strainer before the 
milk was set for the cream to rise and near- 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


ly always detected it at milking time. I 
believe if milk is properly strained very little 
ropy milk will reach the creamery. I do nut 
doubt Mr Ward’s statement that he found 
viscid milk at the creamery, but I am 
sure I have found it in milk direct from 
the cow, in fact before it reached the pail. 
I have had cows come from the pasture Ccov- 
ered with mud, and, do the best I could, 
have had some settlings in the bottom of 
the cans after putting through tin strainer 
and eight thicknesses of strainer cloth, but 
never found ropy milk unless I found-it in 
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the strainer at milking time.—{A. K. Cross, 
Washington Co, N Y. 

In renewing my subscription to The 
American Agriculturist for the 21st time, I 
wish to thank you for your excellent paper. 
Upon its arrival there is usually a chance 
for a fight among my four boys for the 
first reading of the paper, in spite of the 
fact that I bring home the Youth’s Com- 
panion, New York Times, New York Ledger, 
Cosmopolitan and two local weeklies. I 
wish I could read every article in the paper. 
[Nathan Stermer, Pennsylvania. 





John J. Ingalls 


Contributes the first of his papers on 


“FAMOUS. FEUDS” 


Telling of the Blaine-Conkling and the 


Conkling-Lamar 


battles of invective. 


* 


“A Soldier's View of a 


Warless World” 


By MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES 


These, and much 
of timely 
this 
week’s issue of 


else 


interest, in 


Newell DwightH. illis 


Has written for the Post 


“The Tragedy of the 
Ten- Talent Men” 


Showing the life-lessons to be drawn from the 
lives of great geniuses in the world’s history. 


¥ 
“Karly Failures of Successful Men" 
By CHARLES F. WINGATE 
Furnishes practical proofs from real life of 


the value of perseverance. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A‘D! 1728 by Benj.Pranklin 








To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Small Fruit Gardens After Bearing. 


8. H. LINTON. 





With some the interest in the fruit gar- 
den ceases at the close of the fruiting 
period. This is why such persons fail with 
small fruits. As soon as the picking season 
is over, the strawberry, raspberry, black- 
berry, gooseberry and currant patches 
should be treated to a thorough course of 
cultivation. “If the ground has been tramp- 
ed hard, the first work should be the use of 
a one-horse turning plow run just deep 
enough to turn the soil nicely, throwing 
the furrow from the plants, Next use some 
kind of a harrow that will work between 
the rows. Level and pulverize the soil com- 
pletely, after which any small-toothed cul- 
tivator may be used, giving shallow culti- 
vation. Use the hoe and spade to clean out 
and loosen the ground in the row. If humus 
is lacking, it may now be applied to the 
land and well mixed into the ground. Well- 
rotted compost, or leaf mold, which is clear 
of weed or grass seed, is the best. Pinch 
out the terminal bud of the new stocks of 
the blackberry and raspberry, black or red, 
when 20 inches or two feet high. This will 
cause laterals to come out on the stalk, 
forming diminutive trees, giving more fruit- 
ing wood to the stalk. Continue the cul- 
tivation until the middle of August, with 
all small fruit. If this rule is followed each 
season after the fruiting there will be nv 
complaints to enter against the small fruit 
garden. The old stalks of blackberry and 
raspberry should be cut out, and the hills 
thinned to three, four or five good canes, 
any time in October. Gather all rubbish 
and burn it, as by this means many insects 
will be destroyed. If oats are sowed before 
the last cultivation and plowed under they 
will make quite a strong growth, thus keep- 
ing down weeds and grass. When the oats 
are killed by severe freezing, they will 
rm.ake a good mulch and protect the plants 
during winter. GooseLerries and currants 
should have some stable manure about the 
hills alternate seasons put on as soon as 
cold weather comes, and worked into the 
ground next spring as early as the ground 
can be cultivated, 


Fighting Cucumber Pests. 








So many growers of cucumbers for pick- 
ling have suffered loss through blight that 
any information showing methods of suc- 
cessfully battling anthracnose, downy mil- 
dew, etc, will be gladly received. One of 
the latest bulletins on this subject is that 
sent out by the Geneva (N Y) exper sta, 
which has been conducting a series of ex- 
periments for the past three years. This 
bulletin states that the greater part of the 
damage from downy mildew can be pre- 
vented by spraying seven times with bor- 
deaux mixture. The sprayed plants suf- 
fered considerably from anthracnose, but 
not at all from downy mildew. The bulle- 
tin says that at a price of $1.25 per 1000, 
pickles can probably be profitably grown 
on L Pif spraying is practiced and the crop 
given proper care. It should also be borne 
in mind that in a large way the cost of 
spraying may be considerably reduced, 
probably one-half. On L I, cucumbers 
should be sprayed, beginning July 15 to Aug 
1; spray thoroughly with bordeaux mix- 
ture, 1 to 8 formula, once every eight or 
ten days until frost. The spraying outfit 
used in these experiments consisted of a 
two-wheeled cart which carried spray 
pump and 50-gal barrel fitted with two 
leads of hose each 20 ft long. Three men 
were required to operate the outfit, one to 
drive and pump and the other two to man- 
age the nozzles. The-pump, barrel and fit- 
tings were the same in each case and cost 
27.46. Recent directions in our columns 
show methods of preparing and distrib- 
uting bordeaux mixture. The leaves should 


be kept constantly covered with bordeaux 
mixture. 

The striped cucumber beetle is another 
very sericus 


pest, attacking cucumber, 
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melon and squash vines. Only one brood 
of the beetles occurs during the year on 
Leng Island (N Y agri exper Bulletin No 
158) and the adults of this brood are inju- 
rious in the fall and again after hibernat- 
ing in the ground below frost line in the 
early spring of the next season. The larvae 
require moist earth to live in. They feed 
upen the stems and fruits wherever they 
come in contact with the moist soil. The 
striped cucumber beetle cannot be con- 
trolled by any one remedy or preventive 
measure. For large fields the bulletin rec- 
ommends, first, planting squashes on the 
margins previous to planting cucumbers or 
melons; second, dusting part of the 
squashes with arsenite of copper;>combined 
with spraying the cucumbers or melons 
with bordeaux mixture, 1 to 11 formula; 
the marginal squash planting may be em- 
ployed for garden patches. Second, dust 
part of the squashes with green arsenite 
combined with the use of covers over the 
plants. Either squashes or beans should 
be planted along the cucumber or melon 
fields in Sept for use in autumn poisoning, 
and as soon as the beetles are found at the 
beans they should be dusted with green 
arsenite. The striped cucumber beetle oc- 
curs in all parts of the country east of the 
Rocky mountains and is familiar to every 
farmer boy. 

For growers of pickles and those who 
grow cucumbers in a large way for mar- 
ket the bulletin recommends the use of 
bordeaux mixture on the cucumbers and 
the use of squashes, both as a poison bait 
and as a lure. As soon as the first beetles 
are seen around the squashes about one- 
half of these, especially the outside rows, 
should be thoroughly dusted with the green 
arsenite or any other form of arsenic which 
can be most easily obtained. When the 
cucumbers are fairly up they should be 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture, using 4 lbs 
copper sulphate to 4 lbs quicklime and 44 
gals water, often designated as the 1 to lil 
formula for making the mixture. 





A Homemade Weeder—A very conven- 

ient weeding tool is shown in the illustra- 

tion from a sketch by R. W. 

Battles. It is made by 

using the top half of a dis- 

carded elliptical spring, a 

common wood screw and a 

handle from a broken hoe, 

or any handle with a good, 

(J strong ferule. The wood 

screw should be inserted in 

the hole that will be found in the leaf of 

the spring and then firmly screw it into 

the handle. The tool will then be a long, 

rarrow-bladed hoe that can be used for 

many purposes, such as working in the 

onion bed, cutting weeds out of the straw- 

berry patch and other purposes. Nearly 

every farm has a rfumber of old springs 

lying around, and the wood screw will cost 

only a few cents. Anyone making and 

using such a tool will wonder how he 
ever did without it. 





Crops Which Follow Peas—In southern 
Delaware where peas are extensively grown 
for the canning factory, the crop is re- 
moved by the middle of June and the land 
then devoted to vegetables or grain. This 
crop is taken off in the fall and the next 
season the land is again sown to peas. It 
is the common belief that continuous pea 
growing on a field increases its fertility. 
If the vines are not returned to the soil, 
the needed humus must be supplied by 
plowing under crops of green clover, cow- 
peas or applying stable manure, 





Onion Thrip is most successfully con- 
trolled in the field by the use of rose leaf 
insecticide, whale-oil soap and kerosene 
emulsion. 





Crosses of Red Raspberries are usually 
too tender and of questionable value. 






OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Irregular Hay Crop Assured. 


Long continued drouth covering a large 
part of May and a portion of June has 
played havoe with the hay crop of the mid- 
dle and eastern states. The central west 
and northwest has fared better, and every- 
thing now points to a generally liberal yield 
in the territory just noted. Further inves- 
tigation made by this journal brings out 
this fact of material damage to the hay 
croy in most of New England and many of 
the middle states east of Indiana. Sections 
in the territory just indicated which have 
every promise of a good yield are the ex- 
ception, Advices from our best posted peo- 
ple emphasize the poor condition of leading 
grasses, and general testimony points to a 
moderate to light crop in the upper Ohio 
valley, N Y and further east and southeast. 
More generous rainfall in the territory con- 
tiguous to Chicago in the upper Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys serves to bring out 
the hay crop in good shape. But even in 
the most favored states some reports point 
to prospective shortage compared with a 
full yield, and here and there in the west 
rainfall has been excessive. 

It is too early to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy the situation, as a whole, 
or forecast results on the eve of hay har- 
vest, but for purposes of comparison it will 
be interesting to note that the ’98 crop was 
probably the greatest on record, reported 
by us at 68,047,000 tons compared with 67,- 
150,000 tons in ’97, and only 48,000,000 tons in 
95. The average yield per acre for the en- 
tire breadth last year was placed at 1.55 
tons; in short years it is 1 to 1.10 tons. 

In many hay producing sections the 
stand is_ thin, grass heading’ short, 
weeds plentiful and outlook anything but 
promising. Much complaint of winterkill- 
ing in clover fields comes from Ohio, N Y, 
Ind and Mich. Frequently winter- 
killing was followed by liberal seeding 
this spring, the new grass getting a 
good start, but eventually hurt al- 
most beyond repair by May and early 
June drouth. Our correspondents report in 
a great many instances hay badly crowded 
by white weeds. This condition of affairs 
points to a poor yield in tonnage and in 
many sections poor quality, hinting at the 
easy possibility of decidedly better prices 
for choice grades of timothy or straight 
clover, and of mixed. Fairly good rains 
have brought the wild grasses west of the 
Missouri into generally good condition for 
the mower. In Kansas and the southwest 
generally farmers are now busy cutting al- 
falfa and are getting into other grasses. 

While a liberal cafryover from the enor- 
mous’98 crop was inevitable, it may be need- 
ed now that the stocks are beingfreduced and 
in some sections are very small. This ap- 
plies particularly to the better grades of 
hay, medium and common lots less strong 
but firm. The markets have hardened a 
little, particularly in the middle and east- 
ern states, prices on choice hay moving up 
50c@$1 in the last fortnight, though not 
high compared with this time of year in an 
average season. We append a little table 
of latest prices available HArought down to 
date compared with previous years. 

BEST TIMOTHY HAY PER FON JUNE 17. 


1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 
Chicago, $12.00 11.00 10.50 12.50 10.50 
New York, 16.50 15.50 15.50 20.00 15.00 
Boston, 17.00 15.00 16.50 20.00 15.50 


Unsatisfactory Progress of Onion Crop. 





Taking the entire breadth where onions 
are commercially grown, the crop has ap- 
parently deteriorated since our last special 
report, published three weeks ago. Inquiry 
just completed brings out the testimony of 
our best posted correspondents that onion 
growers are this season to date obliged to 
contend with a number of unfavorable con- 
ditions. It may be that a change to better 
weather in the near future will go far to- 
ward the work of full recuperation, but we 








refrain from offering any forecast at this 
time. In the important onion sections of 
the eastern states, notably the Connecticut 
valley, the Sound district and portions of 
N Y, drouth has been prolonged and pro- 
nounced. On the other hand, some of the 
leading growers in O, Mich, etc, say the 
weather has been too wet for the best de- 
velopment. In New England there is com- 
plaint not only of drouth, which was some- 
what relieved last week, but also of insect 
pests, chiefly the onion maggot, while fur- 
ther west some loss has been _ sustained 
through wire and cutworms. 

In the Ohio onion belt the situation is un- 
even, promising here and there, and poor 
stand elsewhere. A Wayne Co correspond- 
ent reports some insect pests, but not seri- 
ous, crop forward, weather favorable. A 
valued Hardin Co correspondent reports a 
marked deterioration since he last wrote, 
caused mainly by cutworms, greatly reduc- 
ing crop prospect; some complaint of dam- 
age through excessive moisture. Under fa- 
vorable. weather conditions onions are 
making rapid growth in north central and 
northeast Ohio. One of the leading grow- 
ers of the U S, with headquarters in Lorain 
Co, writes us the prospect now is for an 
average crop, plenty of rain and no trouble 
to date from insect pests. A prominent 
Lake Co dealer after a tour through the 
county finds onions quite weedy, stand 
equal to last year, crop about two weeks 
late and making a rapid.growth with good 
color. ‘You can place northeastern Ohio 
equal to last year at this date,’ he writes, 
*“no drouth here, rainfall ample.” In the 
Scioto district, fair prospects, but weeds 
bad. In the Napanneé marsh, northern 
Ind, acreage much reduced as previously 
reported in our columns; cutworms dam- 
ared the crop, but onions now growing look 
well. Further north Mich onions are in 
apparently good condition in spite of some 
heavy rains. West of Chicago, rainfall has 
been generally ample and the crop is mak- 
ing fair progress, this being true of Wis- 
consin and Mississippi valley. 

Some complaints of drouth reach us from 
the important onion sections of Orange Co, 
N Y; which ordinarily grow - 1500 to 2000 
acrés. Some damage to crop and farmers 
disturbed over drouth, this being applicable 
not only to onions, but also to hay. F. H. 
Ebeling, secretary of the onion growers’ 
ass’n of New York, writes us from Syra- 
cuse that onion prospects are good in that 
part of the state, acreage about as last 
year, weather favorable up to early June, 
no damage from insects. Another corre- 
spondent' there reports fields somewhat 
weedy and complaint of seed catching poor- 
ly. The crop was put into the ground later 
than usual in Wayne Co, N Y, some com- 
plaint of poor seed, stand rather thin, onion 
maggots beginning to appear and weather 
generally favorable, crop doing fairly well. 





Hay in Western New York—The pros- 
pects for Niagara and Orleans counties are 
good for an average crop. For the time of 
year the outlook is promising in the main. 
The old crop will be entirely exhausted be- 
fore new hay is ready to move.—[A. O. 
Lewis, Niagara Co, N Y. 





Onion Sets—In this section, where onion 
sets form a special crop, the condition is 
fair; with needed rainfall will have an av- 
erage crop. The acreage is probably larger 
than last season and think the output in 
the Chillicothe district will exceed last sea- 
son by at least 10,000 bu.—[David Auch, 
Ross Co, O. 





A Good Hay Crop in Cortland—The pros- 
pects for the hay crop are good. We be- 
lieve there will be a full average crap of 
very good quality.—[Martin & Sprague, 
Cortland, N Y. 





Lime Good for Cowpeas—In Md _ the 
Browth of cowpeas is best upon lime plats. 





MONEY CROPS 


*American Ginseng Culture--lll. 
M. G. KAINS. 





Set the seeds singly in rows two or three 
inches apart and at intervals of one or two 
inches apart in the row. It is important 
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the bed. Commence weeding as soonasthere 
is any weed to be taken out, and continue 
through the season. To make weeding in 
the centers of wide beds easy, place strong 
boards 12 inches wide on each side of the 
bed, and when cultivating lay a stout board 

upon them, to be used as a 




















*seat while weeding. Another 
7 2 oe © #8 © © wo © © © © @ © of] plan is to use a horse like 
geeees : ° -/2) the one illustrated in Fig 2, 
ee ee a . . -/| instead of the boards. This 
° e -/0| should be made high enough 
‘ e -9]| to clear tue plants, 
— we ° o 6 It is not wise to disturb the 
TvTVvVVTeCCrerweree eS . “ r+ soil by any cultivation, par- 
i a .6 ticularly if the leaf mulch has 
. - .5 been left, since this might and 
2 : : 4 probably would break the 
z . af — tender little stems and roots. 
2 : i The removal of the weeds is 
ie Nas i me tee oe ’ the only attention necessary 
PORT Po EF A*e fede ba during the growing season, 








FIG 1. HANDY MARKER. 


that they receive plenty of moisture, par- 
ticularly until the little plants appear above 
the ground. To insure this the seeds should 
be set about one inch below the surface of 
the ground. When properly planted, and 
when sown in the autumn the seeds will re- 
quire but little attention. Fig 1 shows a 
handy tool which will enable the grower 
to set the seeds very rapidly at the proper 
depth and the proper interval. Bore three- 
quarter inch holes an inch apart in a piece 
of pine board, say, three-fourths of an inch 
thick, about three inches wide, and as long 
as the width of the bed. Fill each hole with 
a peg long enough to project an inch. When 
a handle has been added, the tool will be 
ready to use. Lay it flat across the bel 
and press down until the pegs have sunk 
in the ground, making the holes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc, as shown in the sketch. This will give 
the distances between the plants in the first 
row across the bed. To get the position of 
the other’ rows, place the tool at right 
angles to the first row, and press it down 
as before, making the holes, a, b, c¢, ete, 
Skip two of the holes, b, c, thus made, and, 
putting the first peg of the marker in the 
third hole, d, lay the tool parallel to the 
first row and press it down. And so on to 
the end of the bed. The seeds may then 
be dropped in the holes and covered with a 
little soil. The writer can testify, from long 




















FIG 2. WEEDING HORSE. 
a, top plank; b, side pieces; ec, braces. 


experience with this tool, that double. the 
area can.be planted in a given time, and 
the bed will present a far more even ap- 
pearance and may be much more easily 
cultivated than when planted in the or- 
dinary way. 

When all the seeds have been planted, 
cover the entire bed to the depth of an inch 
with muck or leaf mold, the latter preferred, 
Then scatter loose brush over it, in order to 
catch and hold leaves which will help to 
protect the seed during the winter. Before 
growth starts in the spring remove the 
brush, but let the leaves remain unless a 
very deep layer has been made. They will 
act as a summer mulch. The seedlings will 
in no wise be inconvenienced, but will ap- 
pear through the leaf covering. 

The little plants may be expected to ap- 
pear about the first of May in the north; 
probably two, three, or even four weeks 
earlier in the south. In the cultivated beds 
they can readily be distinguished from all 
weeds because of their being in rows, so 
there need. be no mistake when weeding 





*From advance sheets of Ginseng, its cul- 
tivation, harvesting, marketing and market 
value, with a short account of its history 
and botany; to be published soon by Or- 
ange Judd Co, price 25c postpaid. 


and this, owing to the pr2s- 
ence of the leaf mulch, which 
will prevent weed growth to a 
large extent, will be only slight labor. 
When the plants have died down in 
the autumn, give a dressing of well-rotted 
horse manure and repla_ the brush cover- 
ing. In the second season give the bed the 
same treatment as during the first, namaly, 
remove the brush in the spring and the 
weeds during the summer. 

In the second autumn transplant’ the 
young plants +> the permanent beds, after 
the digging of the roots has been com- 
pleted. 





Peaches a Failure—Returns from all 
sections of the western peach belt are uni- 
form in declaring the crop a complete fail- 
ure. Practically there are no peaches at 
all except to a very limited extent in Mich 
and some scattered localities in O and Mo; 
prospe-ts further east spotted. The or- 
chards having any bloom are so few there 
is no possibility of reporting upon the crop 
by percentage of condition. Not only did 
the severe winter kill all buds, but the loss 
of trees in all sections of the west was the 
most severe ever known. So heavy was 
this loss that it will be some years befvure 
orchards will be in condition to produce 
good crops. 


PARSON 
PILLS 


will cure Biliousness, Cons tipation, all Liver com. 
laints. They expel’ impurities from the blood. 
Delicate women find sure relief from using them 


To Cure Sick Headache 


and remove impurities from the stomach and 
bowels. Putupin glass vials. Thirty ina bottle; 
onea dose. Recommended by_many physicians 
eyerywhere, as the best Liver Pill mate. Sixty- 
four page book sent free by mail. Sold = 
Druggists, or sent. post-paid for 25 cents 
stamps. IL. 8. JoHNSON & Co., "Boston, 
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HENCH & DROMGOLD’S 
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By PeTgeEx HENDERSON. A guide aes the successful 
ro tion an Ce pte oe of florists’ plants. The work 
ad —_- only,, but the amateur’s 
wants are co kept mind. It also comprises a 
very ore fe treatise on the pe of flowers under 

r in the py suited to who grow flowers 
‘or pleasure as as those who make them a matter of 
Beautifully iasteated. New edition. 
Cloth, 12mo., postpaid. $1.50 
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Mortgages on real estate would be more 
attractive to investors and less repulsive to 
borrowers if reports suggested by Mr Will- 
iams (see Page 771 of this number of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist) could be issued periodical- 
ly, say once in two, three or five years. The 
idea is a good one. The trouble is to evolve 


a simple scheme for carrying it out. 
LL 


The “gentlemen’s agreements” between 
the railroads continue to have about as 
much force as the proverbial rope of sand. 
One set of railroads carrying provisions at 
secretly cut rates is charging other trans- 
portation companies with -getting the bulk 
of the grain business at rates away under 
the tariff, and it has been necessary to ask 
the interstate commerce commission to in- 
vestigate. But little will be accomplished, 
as the commission has long since acknowl- 
edged its inability to control rates. There 
is unquestionably needed legislation here. 
Congress should clothe the interstate com- 
merce commission with absolute power to 
exercise wholesome supervision over rail 
rates or abolish it entirely. 





Certain editorial “pencil pushers,” both 
in and outside of the office of various agri- 
cultural Papers, take pleasure in criticising 
any effort of farmers or dairymen to co- 
operate. These would-be critics have never 
helped the farmers in any way to better 
their condition. Of course such critics have 
very little influence with well informed 
farmers. The days of such men in agri- 
cultural journalism are about numbered. 
Our farmers are more and more demanding 
that the agricultural press take right hold 


with them to solve some of their 
many important problems. Every in- 
telligent farmer knows that no other 
interest except his own. will help. him. 


EDITORIAL 


He knows, too, that progress in co- 
operation must be slow to be sure, and that 
persistent effort is the first essential to suc- 
cess. The Five States milk producers’ as- 
sociation has not yet revolutionized the 
milk business of the great metropolis, and 
probably won't in 25 years, but it has done 
a mighty good year’s work, and if its mem- 
bers will continue to stand by it in the fu- 
ture as during the past year, it can do still 
more. We observe that those who most be- 
little its efforts are the pencil pushers in 
newspaper offices and that small class of 
dairymen who want whatever benefits can 
acerue from co-operation without the in- 
vestment of any work or money on their 
part. That whole outfit deserves to get 


left, and is destined to. 
rr 


One hundred dollars is a good dea of 
money to pay for photographs and draw- 
ing® of one line of subjects, but our mary 
thousands of readers throughout the length 
and breadth of the country can furnish a 
very interesting and valuable assortment. 
We refer to the prize contest outlined last 
week, for photographs and drawings of 
farm buildings. The conditions are not dif- 
ficult, and there are. inducements aside 
from the numerous cash prizes. The re- 
sulting exposition of attractive and model 
farm buildings will be of value to the owner 


_as well as to all the readers. 
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The 12th federal census will be .aken m 
June, 1900. The new director of the cen- 
sus bureau, ex-Governor Merriam of Min- 
nesota, is already getting things into gear. 
He has made some pretty fair appointments 
of chiefs of divisions, and some others chat 
were not so good, The fact that the cen- 
sus enumerators and most o. the other em- 
ployes are exempt from tie civil service 
rules, will probably make it increasingly 
difficult for the bureau to get the best help. 
The plain truth is that it is an impossibil- 
ity to perfect in a single year an organ- 
ization that can accomplish anything li’ > 
a perfect census in each one of our 50 
states. A permanent census bureau in 
charge of thoroughly competent experts is 
the only proper and economical way of do- 
ing it. Meanwhile, however, it is the duty 
or everyone to do what he can to make 
the coming census as reliable as possible. 
Farmers particularly should keep a record 
of this season’s crops and results, for it 
is these facts for 1899 that will be reported 
to the census enumerators in June, 1900. 
We have previously referred to the marked 
inaccuracy of the 11th census and such bald 
errors should be avoided in the next cen- 


sus if possible. 
rc 


The newspapers are full of reports of 
graduating exercises at schools and swl- 
leges. But how little evidence all this af- 
fords of anything more than book learn- 
ing, literary work, essays, etc. How rare- 
ly we find an institution or school that is 
doing anything to teach our youth to use 
their hands, to make the most of their 
natural bent, and to develop their energy 
as well as to train their judgment, Yet signs 
of improvement are not wanting. Educa- 
tion by action and deeds, by doing rather 
than learning by rote from books alone, is 
more and more demanded. People in every 
walk in life are finding, as they grow older, 
that their book studies of youth have lIeft 
but a faint impression compared to what 
they have learned from actual experience. 
It was the combination of farm work and 
nature study from real things with the 
teaching from books that enabled so many 
a “little red school house’ to lay the foun- 
dations for the character and success of our 
greatest men and women. What is needed, 
more and more, in all schools are “processes 
whereby hand, eye and mind are educated 
by means that conserve vitality and develop 
a union of thought and action.” Tadd has 
shown how such methods and processes can 
be applied without expense even in the lit- 
tle district school as well as in town or 
city schools. As Herbert Spencer says, 


“Tadd’s book and methods are evidently in 
the right direction.” 








THE POULTRY YARD. 


How to Manage Roup 





That roup is a catching disease is shown 
by the experiments of John Barlow at the 
Rhode Island station and soon to be pub- 
lished in their annual report. Two well 
fowls, a hen and a cock, were confined in 
a small pen with a chicken badly affected 
with the disease. The three fowls were 
obliged to eat and drink from the same 
cishes, and were seen on the same roost, 
After twenty-one days the disease made its 
appearance in the healthy hen, several days 
later the cock also contracted the disorder. 
Dr Stevenson, of Ont, reports the disease 
may be conveyed by confining the fowls 
for three or four hours in a bag together. 
The disease has also been conveyed by ap- 
plying the discharge from the eye of the 
sick fowl to the healthy fowls. 

In regard to practical treatment, Mr 
Barlow recommends a 2 per cent wash of 
carbolic acid or a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate to 2000 of water, also kerosene ap- 
plied to the diseased birds. Hege, of the 
N C station, recommends the use of epsom 
salts as a purgative dose. Others rec- 
ommend oil of turpentine for this plirpose. 
When the discharge about the eye is re- 
moved it should be washed with an antisep- 
tic solution, such as peroxide of hydrogen 
3 per cent in water. Fowls affected with 
reup need not be killed, since by separa- 
tion and careful treatment many of them 
will recover. But their constitutions are 
weakened so much as to weaken them for 
breeding purposes. There is no reason to 
suppose that the disease itself is heredi- 
tary. The sick fowls are weak and often 
partly blinded and care must be taken to 
see that they get enough food. 


Chicken Chat. 








Better a very good hen than a very poor 
cow.—[{Burr Knapp. 

From appearances, the seven prizes for 
deseriptive poultry articles and suggestions 
will be won very easily. Competition closes 
Aug i. For details see paper of May 13. 

I have a conviction that cold storage is 
sure to prove the best method of Keeping 
eggs, probably the only method which will 
yield a profit on a large scale.—[Prof W. P. 
Brooks, Hampshire Co, Mass. 

An Ohio poultryman inquires what has be- 
come of his contribution on sitting hens. All 
desirable items which treat of topics not 
then in season are held until wanted fer 
publication. 
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Incubators and Chicken Rearing Ap- 
pliances, how to make and how to use 
them. 12mo 64 page paper, Cassel & 
Co, London and New York. Under average 
conditions homemade incubators do not 
prove very satisfactory, yet there are many 
who would like to give a trial to artificial 
incubation if it were not for the expense of 
the patent incubators. To all these this ‘it- 
tle book will furnish substantial aid, as it 
gives minute directions how to construct 
hot water and hot air incubators of va- 
Tious capacities; also how to work them 
and regulate the heat; how to construct and 
use brooders or chicken rearers, runs and 
other appliances required for the success- 
ful artificial raising of chickens. Sold by 
Orange Judd company, price postpaid, 25c. 


Marketable Chickens—Those residing 
near large cities or summer resorts will 
be able to receive in cash more for their 
chickens of two or more pounds weight 
in July and August than if kept and sold in 
the usual way early in November, at the 
same time saving all the care and food re- 
quired for the intervening two or three 
months, as well as the danger of loss from 
accident and disease, which is no small 
item. 





Silver money is not so bad, but no good 
farmer forsakes golden corn. 








Summer Shelter and Shade for Hogs. 





By far too many farmers follow the plan 
of not providing any shelter for their hogs 
while at pasture, but force them to root up 
a space in a fence corner or some other 
equally undesirable place in their attempt 
to escape the direct rays of the sun or pelt- 
ing storms. While they can and do stand 
the heat and the chilHy storms it is at the 
expense and loss of the owner. By provid- 
ing even a cheap and temporary shelter 
much will be saved and comfort assured 
to these animals. 

In Fig 1 is shown a cheap shelter, devised 
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by L. D. Snook, for four or five grown hogs. 
The length of shelter need not exceed 8 ft 
and the length of boards on each side is 
also about 8 ft, or 16-ft boards may be 
sawed in two. The supporting posts should 
be 4 ft above ground and should be set 
firmly, as the hogs will use them for rub- 
bing posts. The ground end of the sides 
should also be fastened down by wooden 
stakes driven in as shown. If the boards 
of these sides are fastened together by 
cleats nailed to the under sides they can 
be readily moved to the barn or placed 
aguinst other buildings to serve as a shel- 
ter for some other purpose during winter. 

A cheaper shelter is shown in Fig 2. The 
roof slants toward the south, thus secur- 











FIG 2, 


ing greater protection from the rays of the 
sun. One will be greatly surprised to see 
the amount of time hogs will spend under 
these protections. When flies are bad 
during August and September a darkened 
inclosure would prove profitable, as they 
could then escape from. their winged tor- 
menters. This same form of shelter will 
answer for sheep, but they are not so de- 
sirous of escaping the rays of the sun, as 
the common flies do not annoy them, to a 
very great extent. 





Schedule for Feeding Calves. 


HENRY B. WINTERS, NEW YORK. 





Remove the calf from its mother as soon 
as itsis dry and active. During the first 
week give 4 qts of its mother’s milk, warm. 
The second week 4 qts of any full, warm, 
sweet milk. The third week 3 qts full, 
warm, sweet milk, 1 qt sweet skimmilk and 
1 tablespoonful oil meal. The fourth week, 
2 qts full, sweet milk, 2 qts sweet skimmilk 
and 2 tablespoonfuls oil meal. The fifth 
week, 1 qt full, warm, sweet milk, 3 qts 
swect skimmilk and’ 3 tablespoonfuls oil 
meal. The sixth week and afterward until 
the calf is weaned, 4 qts sweet skimmilk 
and 4 tablespoonfuls oil meal. 

When beginning to feed oil meal, use 
enough. hot water to cook thoroughly and 
to make the skimmilk lukewarm. After 
three weeks of age, begin to feed a little 
wheat bran dry. After four weeks of age be- 
gin to feed a little enSilage, increasing from 
time to time. We get one can of skimmilk 
every day. Begin to feed your youngest calf 
first, the next older feed next, and so on, 
according to age until the milk is all gone, 
then you have reached the calves that are 
old enough to go without milk and live on 
bran, hay and ensilage. If anyone has a 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


better schedule I would like to hear from 
him through these columns. 

Provision Exports for the fiscal year 
closing with June will make an excellent 
showing, as per official figures for 11 months 
now ready. We are wofully short in dairy 
products, but foreigners are taking contin- 
uously large quantities of pork and other 
beef products. The totals in subjoined 
table include live cattle: 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 








———— May ~ -ll mos end’d May~ 

1899 1898 1899 1898 
Butter, Ibs, 1,082,518 1,219,864 18,571,692 22,824,867 
Total value, ici, doe $181,875 3, 000, 270 83, 412,728 
Av value, 9¢ 14.5¢ 16.le 15.4¢ 
Cheese, lbs, 3.128, ‘307 2,468,913 29,412,515 44,119,864 
Total —, $302,555 8219,740 #2. 1582, 263 $3,861,310 
Av valu 9.0 8.8¢ ‘bi 5c 
* Beef, fresh; Ibs, 28.748,821 25,335 250,880,052 249,777,027 
Total value, 2,379, 460 $1,990,438 $20, 914, 537 $20,796,075 
Av value, 8.7¢ 8.3¢ 8.3¢ 
Beef, canned bs, 2. 562,108" 1,814,865 35,847,934 35,564,283 
Total value, $239,182 $163.669 3,276,111 $3,138,484 
Beef, salted, ibs, 3 056,939 4,192,667 43,414,460 42,136,721 
Total value, #173,114 — $253,945 $2,420,110 295,483 
Tallow, lbs, 11,151,825 11,267,047 92,899,302 072,644 
Bacon, Ibs, 40,213,802 52,755,042 509,153,427 600,020,543 
Hamas, Ibs, 15,923,490 20,712,655 198,591,345 183,899,108 
Pork, Ys, 11,662 018 11,280,213 150, 190,220 88,984,733 
Lard, lbs, 53, 084,246 72,189,435 638 947,75 20 653,342,673 
Total value, #3, 235, 433 $4,650,918 $38,117,097 $36,247,660 
Oleo oil, lbs, 13,081,882 12,897,465 124,949,337 120,047,619 
Total value, 205 $784,510 8,017,953 $7,147,109 
Ole’n,’rgar’e,ibs, 441, 008 951, 155 5,094,866 891,912 
Total value, #40, "311 B75, 999 $464,077 $343,230 





Total, $15,883,821 $18,109,843 $173,514,421 $179,349,774 


The Best Horse Market—For the ordi- 
nary farmer the best market is thé home 
market. If he has good horses to sell there 
will scarcely be any difficulty in getting rid 
of them. If they cannot be sold at home, 
consign to some reliable commission firm 
in a large city where regular combination 
sales are held. For a man who makes a 
business of raising horses which top the 
market, the export market is an attractive 
one and often very profitable. 








Cool Chicken House—The three interior 
compartments are divided by means of 
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wire netting. Paneled on south. Shutter 
1 ft wide under eaves along entire north 
side to let down for ventilation in summer. 
Length 32 ft, depth 14 ft, hight 7 ft to eaves, 
[W. G. Hughes & Co, Kendall Co, Tex. 





When Bees Are Hanging Out in front 
of the hive it shows that they are uncom- 
fortable in it. Raise the hive and put an 
inch block under each corner. They need 
either more air or more room or more 
shade. Supply their needs if you can. 











CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all sizes, » post ativey the Best, and Carriers 
to match 1 informa- 
tion about A nny also best 
Horse-power, Thresher,Clover- 
huller,Dog-powar, Rye ‘Thresh- 
er and Binder, Fanning mill 
Gow —— lg and 

rag) and-roller, eam-en- 

gine, Root-cutter,Corn-sheller andRound-silo, Address 
EO. D. HA RDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill N.Y. 

rr Pless tell ane you wish to purchase. 


BEATS “OLD SCRATCH” 


If a hen had fingers - finger nails she'd 
wear them off t 
ing to relieve herself 
from annoyance by 
lice. Why don't you 
relieve her and al 
low her to devote all 
her time to the egg 
business? How? Use 


Lee’s Lice Killer. 


It’s so easy too. No catching or handling of the 
fowls. Just paint it on the roosts or sprinkle it 
on the dropping boards, nests, floor, &c., and it's 
done; all hi or body lice, mites, &e., are dead. 
It’s cheap too; only costs 75c. for a gallon can. 
Get it from our An ony If there is no agent there 
get it yourself be an agent. They make mon- 


























Book on “Insects” a: ultry disease f 
GEO. Hl. LEE CO. Omaha, Neb. or 68 Murray St. New York, 
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The Cowy Odor 


which is so prominent in 
much of the dairy butter, 
and which is so offensive 
to many people, is the 
result of dirt; real fine 
dirt that can't bestrained 
out. The Little Giant 
Separator takes out all 
the dirt, produces a per- 
fect flavor and greatly 
increases the product. It 
is the safest, easiest clean- 
ed, and requires less re- 
pairs than any small separator made. 
Send for Catalogue No. 34. 
BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 


Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn, 
al, 


San Francisco, C; 

is guaranteed to cure and prevent all afl- 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrac- 
tion, quarter crack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, ete. Itis also unequalled as a spe- 
eific for galls, collar chafes, capped hocks, 
seratches, etc. 

Our goods have not been generally 
placed upon the market, but we have 
given a great deal of time to fully dem- 
onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
tiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT. 


We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world, 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us ond ae As qos you a FREE TREATMENT — = pe | 
HORSE BR se prove the faith we have in the 

EXPELLO™ a will continue to send fora limited time, free 

ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments 


One Pre treatment only to each applicant. A tri 
nothing. EXPELLO pA delivered are X¢ lb. 25c., ib. 50c., Seti 
T5e. Special terms on large quantities. 


EXPELLO MFG. CO. 
92-94 La Salle St., CHICACO. 


EATS THEM ALL 


Beats the old shallow pan and the 
most improved deep setting process 
j use it gets more qreame-ion Geaner 
), skimmer and is so much less trouble, it 
i —— within the reach of everybody 
; uires no expensive power plant 
to run t. Our Impreved Patent 


Aquatic Cream Separator 


takes all the cream out of milk more 
cheaply than it can be done in any other pokes 4 
Just as for one cow as more. Sizes 


























hey are 
We want Agents in every locality, 


AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
120 Factory Sqr. Watertown, N. Y. 


LUMP JAW } 
NOW CURABLE. 
eS es 


have: et het ae 
7 most obstinate | 4 
cnses. sos. Supplied ~ mail under | 


e guarantee. 
Shoo. V Valuable information ¢ 
Y) and fall culars FREE. { 


A REPUTATION-MAKER, 
bere is no place where a reputa- 

tion is more valued than in the milk or 
gbutter dairy. Good milk 


an 
butter make a good ye 
it increases demand according! 


The Periection 


MILK COOLER AND AER 
will make a reputation for you by os why <i “milk 
perfect. Send for catalog of Farm and Dairy ay, 


L. R. LEWIS, lanfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y- 


PROFITS 
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Useful and ornamental breeds 
and their profitable man 
ment. This excellent work 
contains the combined experi- 

ence of a number of practical 
men in all departments 


of poultry raising. 
profusely illustrated and atiNg¢ forms a unique and im- 
porate addition to our poul- 


literature. Cloth, ]2mo, LTRY 


Postpaid 

EE Descriptive Book 

mi on Application. 

| ORANGE J UDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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Wheat Prices Do Not Appear High. 





Influences at work in wheat have been 
for a long time so finely balanced that 





the price continues in a comparatively 
. . eget narrow range. The 
undertone of the 


7? 


market is one of fair 
steadiness, all 
classes of operators 
closely watching crop 
conditions at home 
and abroad. These 
are just now the 
Shaping factors, not 
the actual movement 
of old wheat to mill 
or to ocean carrier. lt 
is an universally ac- 
cepted proposition 
that the °'99 wheat 
crop cannot ap- 
proach in volume 
that of the year be- 
fore. The indica*ed 
yield, subject to later 
modifications should 
conditions warrant, is 
for something like 550,000,000 bu. This is 150 
millions short of last year, but the crop 
of 98 was unprecedentedly large and left a 
big surplus carried over into the early 
months of this calendar year. 

The volume of European crops will exert 
great weight in shaping prices, because the 
U K and western Europe comprise the best 
customers for our surplus. The world’s 
wheat crop of ’98 was the largest on record. 
That of ‘99 promises to be smaller, but 
nowhere in the northern hemisphere are 
conditions at all desperate. In southern 
Russia and southeastern Europe the situa- 
tion is somewhat uncertain, with more or 
less damage to wheat and rye crops. Should 
this prove extensive the countries indicated, 
always counted upon as large exporters to 
western Europe, will not prove as form- 
idable competitors of American farmers as 
is often the case. With a moderate home 
wheat crop the surplus above domestic 
requirements for bread and seed will prob- 
ably be modest in proportions and ought to 
find a fair outlet in foreign countries. The 
shortage in the winter wheat crop of the 
big surplus states has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in these columns and the harvest is 
now on in earnest. As shown by our recent 
reports, there is evidently but a small in- 
crease in the spring wheat area, and, what 
is of equal importance, weather conditions 
have been rather trying. The recent drench- 
ing rains have caused some apprehension 
among producers relative to an easily pos- 
Sible deterioration in spring wheat promise. 
It is generally conceded that the spring 
wheat crop will prove less than last year, 
returned by American Agriculturist at 700 
million bushels. This taken in connection 
with the fact that the winter wheat states 
will have a far smaller surplus than usual 
offers a reasonable belief in remunerative 
prices to our American wheat growers. 

So far as potent influences affecting the 
markets, the drouth talk in eastern Europe 
has lost some of its force, although facts 
cannot be gainsaid Bearish operators are 
always ready to insist that pessimistic crop 
reports are greatly exaggerated. and say 
that a 550 million crop was regarded a 
liberal one up to last year’s record breaker. 
Another price restraining element, though 
of perhaps minor importance, is the com- 
paratively liberal showing in the world’s 
crop of wheat, and it is claimed by many 
that Europe will dictate in as pronounced 
@ manner as ever before, the price to be 
paid for our surplus. According to Brad- 
street’s, the world’s wheat visible supply 
showed an increase during May, a period 
when a decrease is generally expected. That 
authority places the stocks in Europe and 
U 8, Canada, Australasia and Argentina at 
132% millions against 130144 May 1 and only 
104 millions a year ago, the last a liberal 
increase and found m-«tly in this country. 

But it must be remembered that so tar 
as crops are concerned. they seldom if ever 
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THE VISIBLE SUPPLY. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


look better than in June, and the record «f 
former years shows that conditions are very 
liable to deteriorate from this time for- 
word. Wheat is not high at 75c in Chicago, 
and it i» doubtful if farmers have been in 
a better position to hold in many years. It 
is, of course, too early to determine the in- 
clination of producers in this respect, some- 
thing which can only be known when the 
new crop begins to move in earnest in late 
July and August. ; 
I 

Fair Activity in Wool—The new clip is 
moving freely, and considerable strength .s 
manifested, particularly in the west. The 








trade in woolen goods is in a little better 
shape, and foreign markets continue strong, 
In domestic wools, the most strength has 


been evident in unwashed territory, Tex 
and Cal. Ohio X X is offered sparingly and 
quotable around 27@28c p Ib at the sea- 
board, and 26@27c in the interior. No i 
washed has sold at 30c at Boston, an ad- 
vance of 1c. Michigan wools are firm and 
there is a steady market for fleeces from 
Ky, Ind, Wis and N E. 





Siberia has 2501 s.hools with 80,000 


scholars, 











expense of repair. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 





MONEY SAVED [S MONEY 2 
If you buy an article of the propér quality you immediately cut off the 
To save repair saves money. To save money earns 
money. You stop all expense of repair when you buy a set of 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS. 


They neither break down, warp, rot, get loose or shed the tire and 
last indefinitely. Made to ft any skein. any height. any width of tire, 
Send for free iliust’d catalogue of these and our ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON, 

















country. 


by all users. 


June 14, 1899. 


If not, write to 
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ARAGRENE 


Is Sure Death to Potato Bugs 
and all Insect Pests, 


It is the best insecticide ever offered for sale in this 
It kills quicker than Paris-green, and leaves no 
bad effects after it, such as burning the foliage, 


etc., a characteristic common to all other insecticides. 


cheaper and bulkier than Paris-green, and saves 
the farmer money and his crop as well. 


“I put Paris-green on nine acres of potatoes—some of the bugs died, but there are 
still enough to strip the field. I put Paragrene on another plot and the bugs have all 
disappeared. Send me more Paragrene at once.” 


“‘T have used and found Paragrene the best, safest and quickest insecticide I ever 
used, and recommend it to every grower of currants and gooseberries for absolute 
destruction of currant worm and does not injure foliage.” 


“T used Paragrene just as I would Paris-gréen; it did not injure the foliage, but 
killed the potato bugs quickly; I like it betterthan Paris-green and shall always use 
it in the future.”—A. E. BUNKER, Suburba, Tenn. 


Send for samples and booklet. 


FRED L. LAVANBURG, 


165 William Street, New York. 


%38 


It is 


Recommended 


J. KRUSEN YERKES, Richboro, Pa. 


Gro. W. FInceEr, Tiveli, N. Y. 


Your dealer should keep it. 
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IDER 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO.. 
116 Water Stree 
SYRACUSE, N. 


CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Leadin watintes, cumetele ked in baskets, and 
delivered here at ress ; 250 plants for 60c.; 
500 for 90c.; 1000 for $1.50. Special price on quantities 
over 6,000, h order. 

WOODLAND FARM. Canastota. Madison Co.. N. ¥ 


















FRUIT PACKAGES ° ii% Sec- 
keepers’ supplies. Order now — 


the busy season catches you. 
logue and price-list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 
BOX 


A., Berlin Heights 
Erle Co.. Ohio. 











Extremes in Weather Conditions. 





Seldom does a three months’ period in 
spring and early summer show as wide 
variation in rainfall and temperature, tak- 
ing the country at large, as this year. Ex- 
tremes have in many sections interfered 
greatly with crop growth and development. 
Within the past few days portions of the 
central west and upper Mississippi valley 
have been flooded with heavy rainfall, ac- 
companied by serious wind disturbances, 
and this in contrast with extended drouth 
and high temperatures throughout most of 
N E and many portions of the middle and 
southern states. Rainfall has also been ex- 
cessive in Kan, and parts of Mo, Ill and Ind, 
Less than the normal amount of precipita- 
tion has been recorded in most of the mid- 
dle states, and the greater part of N E 
suffered continuously during a period of 
nearly ten weeks through lack of rainfall 
of consequence, greatly damaging pastures, 
meadows and fruit crops, followed by some 
relief late last week, 

The subjoined table is compiled from 
the climate and crop bulletin of the weather 
bureau, U §S dep’t of agri, showing the of- 
ficially recorded rainfall in various parts 
of the country. The figures relate to preci- 
pitation during the period March 1 to June 
12, expressed in inches. The first column 
shows normal precipitation during the 
period named covering a series of years; 
second, departure in the way of deficiency 
or excess; third, actual rainfall in inches; 
and finally the percentage of the normal 
during the 15 weeks in review. 

FIFTEEN WEEKS’ RAINFALL SINCE MARCH Il. 





De- % 
Nor- part- Act- nor- 
mal ure ual ma 

Aims, TE FT occcciccosess BE SSS. TR 

New York, NW Y..........44.8 —26 O23 FT 
Philadelphia, Pa.........10.7 —0.5 10.2 96 
New Brunswick, N J..:12.4 —0.9 115 90 
Maitimore, MG... ....:-cexe 12.9 —1.4 115 90 
Washington, D C........ 13.1 —2.7 10.4 sO 
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A New Book. 





THE HOP: Its Culture and Cure, Market- 
ing and Manufacture. By Herbert My- 
rick, assisted by experts in field, curing 
house, trade and brewery. Size 5x8 inches, 
pages 300, illustrations nearly 150. Pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Co, New York and 
Chicago. Price $1.50 postpaid, or from 
any bookseller. 

Until now there has never been publish- 
ed a comprehensive and exhaustive work 
on the culture of hops. Books on this sub- 
ject have been altogether local or very 
brief, leaving out the details by observance 
of which only can this peculiar crop be 
successfully grown. After years of study 
of the subject, traveling in the hop dis- 
tricts and conferring with the most emi- 
nent and experienced hop growers of this 
country and Europe, the editor of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist and its various editions 
has produced this volume, which stands 
pre-eminent in its line. 

Taking up the early history of the hop, 
the opening chapters show the changes 
through which the industry has passed, 
together with its present condition and fu- 
ture prospects. The effects of substi- 
tutes, taxation, climate, fluctuations of 
prices and other uncertainties are pointed 
out from past experience and applied to the 
‘present situation. The book then goes into 
detail as to the varieties of hops and their 
characteristics, discussing the questions of 
sex in plants, composition of the plant and 
its fruit, quality in hops and the chemistry 
of hops. The theory and practice of select- 
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ing soil and applying fertilizers are fully 
outlined, even to giving many formulas for 
hop food mixtures. 

The laying out of the yard, setting poles 
and stringing, all important operations, are 
fully described and illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs, systems in vogue in every 
hop-growing country being explained. The 
tying and training of vines is taken up in 
the same careful manner. In this connec- 
tion, the actual operations of one of the 
largest hop growers in the world are cited 
in detail. Following this, is a chapter on 
pests of the crop by Dr L. O. Howard, chief 
of the division of entomology, U S depart- 
ment of agriculture, which describes and 
illustrates the insects that attack the hop 
plant, giving complete directions for their 
control and extermination. 

The harvesting and curing of the’ crop 
and handling during the crucial time of the 
season receive full attention,while thechap- 
ters on kilns and curing houses contain de- 
tailed drawings for the construction of these 
buildings, also going fully into the subject 
of bales and baling. These chapters, with 
their modern methods and improved kilns, 
are alone worth more than the book costs. 
The difficult matter of obtaining and hand- 
ling pickers is met by many practical sug- 
gestions. The chapter on grading, samp- 
ling and marketing is the result of an in- 
finite amount of work in connection with 
growers, dealers and commission mer- 
chants, and is a mine of information which 
seems an absolutely necessary possession 
for everyone connected with the trade. 

Finally, estimates on the cost of growing 
hops, from purchasing or renting the land 
to selling the crop, are given in the words 
of a number of growers in various parts of 
the United States, England and Europe. 
The appendix contains tabulated statistics 
of the crop movement, with prices, for a 
long series of years, also a complete dic- 
tiunary of terms used in the hop trade. 
Throughout the book is handsomely printed 
and illustrated with half-tone engravings 
and substantially bound in cloth and gold. 
It aims to cover the whole subject in the 
light of past experience and modern prog- 
ress. To the novice this book will be a safe 
and complete guide; to the expert grower, 
dealer or brewer it will afford a wealth of 
valuable up-to-date information not else- 
where obtainable. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Breckenridge Co—Pastures are fine. 
Meadows are in very good condition, aspe- 
cially clover, though there has been too 
much rain for saving clover hay. Corn is 
looking well and has been plowed from two 
to four times. A large crop of tobacco is 
being set, but grasshoppers are damaging 
it very much. Harvest has begun and 
wheat is only about a third of a crop, due 
to late sowing, on account of wet weather, 
freezing out last winter and to ravages of 
Hessian fly. Market prices are fairly good. 
Cattle hard to buy. Lambs are -ommand- 
ing a good price 5%c up. Hogs are doing 
well. Fruit is almost a failure; thousands 
of apple trees were winterkilled in the up- 
per part of Breckenridge and Meade coun- 
ties. An unusual amount of cowpeas have 
been planted. Potatoes are growing finely. 
The subject of good roads is being agitated 
extensively among farmers, and all favor 
some method of improving the condition of 
public highways. 

Crawford Co—The prospect for the com- 
ing hay crop is very encouraging. Have 
had plenty of rain, stand is good and qual- 
ity very much better than that of last year. 
Timothy and clover both look well now. 
Shall need no more rain.—[{S. N 

Erie Co—More cattle are being fed here 
than usual and not as much hay being sold. 
Oats and corn have received benefit from 
the wet weather. Prospects.for an av- 
erage yield of hay, new meadows especial- 
ly promising.—[E. A. 8S. 
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Life Saved by Swamp-Root 


THE WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY IN MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE, 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY ‘MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the eminent 
kidney and bladder specialist, is wonder- 
fully successful in promptly curing kidney, 
bladder and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak kid- 
neys are pain or dull ache in the back, 
rheumatism, dizziness, headache, nervous- 
ness, catarrh of the bladder, gravel or cal- 
culi, bloating, sallow complexion, puffy or 
dark circles under the eyes, suppression of 
urine or compelled to pass water often 
day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’sSwamp- 
toot, is soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medicine 
you should have the best. 

Sold by druggists in fifty cent and one 
dollar sizes. You may have a sample bot- 
tle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root and a 
pamphlet that tells all avout it, including 
many of the thousands of letters received 
from sufferers cured, both sent free by mail. 
Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please mention that you read this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist. 








Warranted the ightest, strong 

est cheapest & fastest Full i 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
with one or two horses. Will bale10 to 15 tons of hay 
a day Write for description and prices. 
EORCE ERTEL CO.,9O INCY, ILL 











BAILEY’S HYDRAULIC RAM. 


Runs 24 hours a day and 365 days a year. 
Forty Years’ Experience. 


Water Water Water 
House Stock Irrigation 


Once started costs one cent 
per month. As simple as a 
wheelbarrow and as efficient 
as a Corliss Engine. 


Information and instruction in 
plain terms. Prices on Ram or 
complete outfit by return mail, 
Address 


PRYCE W. BAILEY, Expert, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pumps WATER AUTOMATICALLY 

WATER PowER. Place this engine two 
feet or more below your water supply 
and it will deliver a con- 
stant stream of water 30 
ey high for every foot of 

















WITHOUT STOPPING. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION, 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York 





make a good living 
a dd + * They are better 
he dug wells. The 


\y si rit AR GRILLING & MACHINE 


ogee ry Sow sine tor oar 
tod estalogus, it’s Free. 


Any sized 
‘Semen 


Single, double or combina- 
tion beam. Wagon, stock, 
hay and sugar cane scales. 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., 
105 Central St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Every 


Interested in having his buildings well protected against tet ot 
Wind, Rain, Snow and Storm should write for our oom § hi 
valuable information, = free. It tells all about Steel | 

ing, Wea’ ng, Gontaninea 
Krom eave-troughs. abel my Bee ore pipes, etc., specially adap- 
ted ter fare ween. Mie Cribs, Elevators, 
Stores and Dw 


_PORTER STEEL ROOFING CO., 


Economical Farmer 





ng, Siding, Ce 
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NEW YORK. 





Strawberries and Roses. 





The June exhibition of the American in- 
stitute of the city of New York was held 
on the 14th and 15th of the month in the 
institute’s new exhibition hall, Berkeley 
lyceum building, 19 to 23 West 44th street, 
and proved a complete success, especially 
when the very unfavorable season is taken 
into consideration. The strawberry exhibit 
was remarkably fine, all the leading varie- 
ties in cultivation having been represented. 
Among the newer kinds were the Gibson, 
Professor, Fay, Brown’s Seedling and a few 
others which did not appear to be superior 
to some of the older kinds. First prizes 
were awarded to A. Jerolaman of Hilton, 
N J, Robert Jenkins, Jr, of Rye, N Y, Will- 
iam Turner of Tarrytown, N Y, Andrew 
Taaffe of Irvington, N Y, William Scott of 
Tarrytown, N Y. First prizes for peaches 
grown under glass were awarded to Will- 
iam Turner and to William C. Winter of 
Mansfield, Mass. 

The exhibition of roses was of unusual ex- 
cellence, the center of attraction being the 
new “J. 8S, Fay,” exhibited by M. H. Walsh 
of Woods Holl, Mass, a large, well-shaped, 
deliciously fragrant flower of the deepest, 
most brilliant, velvety crimson color imag- 
inable in a rose. It was awarded a first- 
class certificate. Other first premiums 
were awarded to Charles Wiese of Briar 
Cliff Manor, N Y, William Turner and oth- 
ers. The first prize for flowering shrubs 
was awarded to John W. Duncan of Green- 
wich, Ct, and that for hardy herbaceous 
plants to John Lewis Childs of Floral Park, 
Long Island, N Y. The latter firm also ex- 
hibited a superb collection of gloxinias and 
several interesting specimens of tuberous- 
rooted Rex begonias. Special prizes were 
awarded to H. A. Siebrecht & Son of New 
Rochelle, N Y, for groups of palms and 
other foliage plants, orchids and various 
other flowering plants. A grand display of 
orehids was made by Lager & Hurrell of 
Summit, N J. 

All classes of outdoor vegetables in sea- 
son were represented, as well as most 
tempting melons and tomatoes grown under 
glass. The pfincipal prizes for vegetables 
were awarded to A. Taaffe, William Scott 
William Turner, M. H: Walsh, Charles 
Wiese, H. M. and John Reeve of Mattituck, 
N Y, John Marshall of Purchase, N Y, Dean 
Ferris of Peekskill, N Y, and others. The 
autumn exhibition of the American insti- 
tute will be held the latter part of Septem- 
ber at the same place. 





Blenheim, Schoharie Co, June 19—Hay 


crop shortened very much. Wheat and rye 
fairly good.. Oats will be light. Hops fair; 
no new yards. Corn is being cultivated 
and doing well. Creamery and skimming 
station doing quite a business. Forest 
worms quite bad here in:sections. Farmers 
not jubilant over the outlook. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, June 20—All 
crops backward and old meadows parched 
by drouth. A larger acreage of corn planted 
than last season, and it looks fairly well. 
Quite an amount of fodder corn failed to 
germinate because of dry weather. At auc- 
tion recently cows brought $28 to 30 each, 
calves $3 to 4.50, horses $45 to 80. Potatoes 
scarce at 60c per bu. Quite an amount of 
real estate changing hands and some build- 
ings being erected. 


Onondaga Co—Worms have nearly de- 
foliated the apple, cherry and other trees. 
Rose bushes and currant bushes are leaf- 
less. Plums will be scarce. Strawberry 
crop was fairly good. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, June 19—In 


this section up to June 12 there was only 
one light rain from the time snow water 
went off. Oats on low lands look quite 
well, but on clay land they are poor. Farm- 
,ers who rolled their grain did well, as those 
fields dry up less. Hoeing and haying will 
come together. Meadows look now as if it 
would take a very short time to do the hay- 
ing. Old hay in store is held very choice. 
Stock for the last two years has been in- 
creasing very fast. Pastures that have had 
but little in them are now filled: Cows are 
beginning to shorten in their milk. Butter 
low, cheese high and veal scarce. Hay $10 
per ton at barn. James H. Brayton is 
3 
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pushing his new barn; it is much needed, 
as he cannot care for his cows as he wishes. 
Jerry Dempsey is soon to build new barns, 
which wili improve his premises. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, June 19—The ex- 
ceedingly dry weather has made a very 
short hay crop. Corn is looking well; acre- 
age larger than that of last year, especial- 
ly of that planted for fodder. Dairymen 
are having some difficulty in disposing of 
their supply of milk; prices realized are 
from 1% to 1%e per qt. . These prices have 
ruled since turning cows out to _ grass. 
There is every indication of a good potato 
and onion crop, although in the former the 
beetle is making serious inroads and in the 
Jatter the maggot has made its appearance. 
Ground will soon be broken for a large but- 
ter factory. This will make the fourth mar- 
ket at which farmers can dispose of the 
milk and cream in this place, besides send- 
ing it direct to dealers in the city as many 
do. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, June 19—Hay 
crop nearly a failure and pastures short 
from the effects of dry -weather. Many 
farmers are putting in forage crops for their 
stock. Beef cattle in good demand. Chi- 
cago beef is not much. sought after. by 
farmers and some butchers do not handle 
it. The prospects for fall apples are good. 
Winter fruit not promising, excepting 
Greenings. 


New York Fruit Notes—Peaches will not 


be as heavy a crop as last season;. many 
orchards did not bloom, while: others close 
by are going to produce full crops. The 
curl leaf will also affect some orchards to 
a considerable extent, although the March 
spraying has remedied this quite largely. 
One of the most serious conditions which 
the peach orchardist has to contend with 
is the trouble known as “little peaches,” 
some orchards being quite badly affected. 
Apples were thought by some to have been 
injured by the cold storms that were pre- 
vailing at the time of bloom, but this is now 
being discarded from the fact that orchards 
which bloomed well are setting their fruit 
well; about half of a crop is conceded to be 
the average. Baldwins are much lighter 
than most other varieties. Spraying has 
been resorted to more extensively than ever 
before, many being obliged to spray every 
few days in order to control the canker 
worms, which are: playing sad havoc in 
many instances, In fact many orchards 
are being abandoned and will be practically 
destroyed. The. leading fruit growers in 
western New York are now coming to- 
gether in the opinion that of all the fruits 
grown in this highly favored section noth- 
ing as a certain and constant money maker 
compares with a good apple orchard of the 
best known varieties. The idea prevalent a 
few years ago, that we could no longer 
profitably produce the varieties of winter 
apples once so successfully grown here, is 
now being superseded by the new idea that 
we can grow as good fruit as ever if the 
proper means are resorted to. They seem 
rather expensive at the outset, but the pro- 
ducer of fine fruit has been amply reward- 
ed for his toil and expense. Pears have 
been sprayed largely with kerosene emul- 
sion as a means of holding the crop of fruit 
and preserving the foliage. Quinces will be 
a full crop. Plums are also showing for an 
average yield.—[C. H. Whitcomb, Niagara 
Co. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Staple and Special Crops—There is no 


farmers’ organization here except the 
country agri soci which is doing good 
work in holding an annual fair and ar- 
ranging for the annual farmers’ institute. 
The last one was held at Hammonton and 
was very valuable, lectures being given 
upon potato culture, crimson clover, small 
fruits and the like. This is a fruit section. 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries are 
extensively grown. The success of the 
growers has produced an overproduction 
the last few years. I think it about time 
that those agri papers which have been 
preaching strawberry culture as an anti- 
dote to farmers’ complaints hoist the dan- 
ger flag, for when first-class berries sell 
from 2 to Be per quart they cease to be 
profitable. Raspberries and blackberries 
are also very cheap. On this account there 
is a tendency to return to raising staples, 
especially grains and hay. 


Scarlet. clover. 











and cowpeas are being extensively grown 


and are giving, good results. Grasses for 


-hay which we have considered unsuitable 


for our light soils are receiving more at- 
tention: Timothy has been very satisfac- 
tory. Tall meadow oat grass produces well. 
Grapes have suffered so seriously from 
black rot that many farmers have ceased to 
grow them. The more intelligent farmers 
by a judicious use of bordeaux mixture sec- 
ceed in producing a fair crop of fine wine 
grapes. Concords seem to be beyond re- 
demption here. The use of fertilizers is be- 
coming more general every year. Fish 
guano, which we get from fish factories, 
gives excellent returns. Your effort in 
working up an organization for the better 
handling of farm produce in New York city 
deserves success. I believe we lose by care- 
less and dishonest handling of our own fruit, 
{L. F. Schirmer, New Jersey. 


Notes from Guernsey Breeders—At the 


recent meeting of Guernsey breeders -at 
Haddonfield, Prof C. L. Penny of the Del 
agri college in an excellent paper on the 
variations that confront the tester summed 
things up as follows: Weight of milk with- 
out analysis and analysis without weight 
are alike almost devoid of practical. use. 
All samples should represent equally morn- 
ing and evening milk, never either one ex- 
clusively. Sample should represent not less 
than three days as characteristic of the 
stage of lactation at which they are taken. 
Not less than three stages of the same 
period of Jactation should be represented, as 
nearly as may be, equally separated in point 
of time. On account of the multiplication 
of analytical work, composite samples are 
almost a necessity in this kind of investiga- 
tion. It is by far the best plan that ana- 
lytical work, where the needful arrange- 
ments can be made, should be intrusted to 
special analysts and that it should not be 
attempted by the dairyman. Dr Neale 
thought that in anthrax cattle could be 
made immune by vaccination and in time 
it could be done for other diseases. Adding 
glycerine to vaccine destroys many of the 
dangers which have attended its use. Dys- 
entery among calves was much discussed 
in an informal way, as, it must be admit- 
ted, this is the great scourge of the Guern- 
sey breeder. It is what causes the low rate 
of increase in stock. . Probably nearly one- 
half of Guernsey .calves die from it. All 
theories and all remedies will be. denied and 
rejected by some one out of their own ex- 
perience. So good .an.authority as J. L. 
Hope of Florham Farms says that after all 
his experience he seems to. know little or 
nothing about it. -Cows, in his experience, 
put into stables where there never was a 
cow or calf have developed: it; calves taken 
from cows and put in other-stables in which 
have been raised healthy calves have de- 
veloped it and calves put on hay tea with- 
out tasting cows’ milk.have also had it. It 
is worse in imported stock. Facts like these 
indicate that the calf is born with the dis- 
ease, and treatment to be effectual must 
begin with the cow before the birth of her 
calf. It is also periodic, usually beginning 
about March and continuing through part 
of the summer. 


Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, June 19— 


The drouth has been a serious matter and 
the damage to farmers has been serious. 
The hay crop can’t be over 25 per cent of an 
average crop; in fact many fields of clover 
and timothy are hardly worth cutting, and 
local prices must be higher than usual. 
Some farmers think young clover is entirely 
dead, and no doubt much stubble land must 
be replowed and sown to grass as soon as 
harvest is over. The strawberry crop was 
not over 25 per cent of a crop. Cherries are 
fast ripening and some early varieties al- 
ready shipped; the crop is fair. Apples 
won’t be over half a crop, and pears about 
25 per cent. Early patches of potato2s 
have felt the effects of the drouth. Potato 
bugs have made their appearance and are 
receiving their dose of paris green. There 
is fully an average acreage planted and the 
result cannot be predicted so early. Wheat 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Grange Carriage Co of Cincinnati, 
O, have a card in this week’s issue in which 
they offer a leather quarter-top buggy for 
$37, guaranteed as represented, and sent 
subject to examination at your depot. They 
have other goods equally low priced. Write 
them for catalog and mention this paper 
when you write. The company is reliable. 














-and rye promise well; the straw is not as 
large as usual, but the heads seem to be 
well filled and prices no doubt will be good. 
Corn has been slow in starting and is very 
backward at this time; a large acreage is 
planted. But few fields sown to oats; it 
does not pay to grow them, prices being too 
low: The wild turnip is getting to be a seri- 
ous pest. George McDowell has three acres 
sown to carrots, and large patches of man- 
gels and turnips are sown for winter feed- 
ing for stock. Lemuel Stults has some very 
fine blooded cattle and in the near future 
will have as fine a lot of milch cows as can 
be found in this section. Mr Stults is one of 
the most progressive farmers in this sec- 
tion, believing in thorough cultivation and 
the best stock. Mr Duncan, the champion 
potato grower, will soon have potatoes 
ready for market. He knows how to talk 
potatoes and how to grow them, and his 
metheds of farming are excellent. W. H. 
Debow says he can see the advantage of 
stable manure over commercial fertilizer, 
and points to his excellent crops as proof 
of his statements. In spite of the ry 
weather, he says he will cut over two tons 
of hay per acre this season. Mr Debow 
will give everyone who visits his farm a 
genial welcome. The creamery at Cranbury 
is well’ patronized. John Applegate takes 
about 1000 lbs of milk to the creamery every 
morning: Samuel Longstreet asbuiltalarge 
hay barn: .Charles H. Edwards has taken 
out about half of his maple grove and has 
some two acres left; it is used for picnics 
and.farmers’ gatherings, when they want a 
day off. Middlesex county will build agravel 
road from Jamesburg to Stults corner, 
which will be a great benefit, as it is greatly 
needed. In Jamesburg there have been more 
houses built this last year than in the past 
five years, and mechanical labor is well em- 
ployed. Farmers complain of the scarcity 
of good men this year, workmen preferring 
factories to farms. E. W. Clayton, one of 
the. largest berry growers here, says his 
crop of strawberries is the smallest in many 
years. 


: CANADA. 





Crops and Live Stock in Ontario is the 
title of a bulletin issued by the Ontario 
bureau of industries: Wheat suffered se- 
verely during the winter and early spring, 
and many fields of fall-sown wheat have 
been plowed up. Heavy or clay soils seem 
to have done better than light soils. All 
sections of the province report a large pro- 
portion of clover winter killed. Thinness 
of old-growth and poor catch on newly seed- 
ed areas contri uted to this result. .Damage 
was greatest in Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario sections. Winter rye is not grown ex- 
tensively, but what there is of it is in fair 
eondition; In some places considerabie old 
hay is still on hand, while in others the 
late-season has exhausted the supply. Live 
stoek came through in good condition. 
Sheep have been remarkably prolific. A 
disease described as rheumatism has de- 
stroyed very large numbers of pigs, es- 
pecially the younger animals. Many peach 
trees. were winter killed in the Essex dis- 
trict, while in the Niagara region the loss 
is reported as small. Tent caterpillars have 
been numerous on apple trees. 


Country Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, fresh 
eggs 15c p dz, fowls, dressed 12@13c p lb, 
spring ducks 20c, broilers $1 25'p pr, live 
veal 6 p 100 lbs, best beef 8 75, pork rib 6, 
oats 37c p bu, loose hay 13@15 p ton. Pota- 
toes 50c p bu; peas 1@1 25, bunch carrots 
70c p dz, beets 80@90c, ‘lettuce 40c, parsley 
50c, mint 40c, summer squash 10@12c p dz, 
spinach 40c p bu, asparagus 10@12c p Ib, 
cucumbers 75@90c p dz, radishes 12@15c p dz 
behs, beet greens 40c p bu. 











Tobacco Crop and Market. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—Some dullness has over- 
taken the market, yet considerable quanti- 
ties of tobacco are changing hands every 
week. Prices are without important change 
and the feeling is one of firmness. The 
weather has been more favorable to the 
young plants with a beneficial distribution 
of rain and sunshine enabling. farmers to 
finish setting. 

The Pa exper sta will grow an experimen- 
tal plot of tobacco in Lancaster Co under 
the direction of Prof Frear of the state 
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college. Experiments: with Fla “Sumatra: te- 
bacco will be made by a private concern 
using a special fertilizer,.which, it is claim- 
ed, will make it possible to grow a crop 
within 60 days from the planting. 


—— ES 
Milk. Producers to Act. 

The officers of the F S MP A have called 
a highly important meeting of the ass’n, to 
be held Tuesday of next week, June 27, at 
Binghamton, N Y. The keen interest in 
the work of securing a better market for 
milk has continued unabated throughout 
the early summer, and further important 
developments are now in order. Secretary 
Coon and the members of the executive 
committee have been quietly at work for 
several months. They now plan for this full 
meeting of the ass’n, with as many mem- 
bers as possible present, to hear reports, 
and act as may seem best, looking toward 
a consummation of a better deal. They 
are hopeful that by early autumn a trade 
may be arranged whith will result in more 
remunerative wrices to producers. 

Letters to American Agriculturist from 
the various local branches of the FS MPA 
are a unit in protesting against the unfair 
methods of the New York contractors and 
evince a purpose to act in harmony in every 
way, standing by the executive committee, 
ready to make such disposition of milk as 
may seem best, either temporarily or per- 
manently. So far as: possible every mem- 
ber of the ass’n should be present at next 
Tuesday’s Binghamton meeting, stand by 
those having the work in charge and en- 
thusiastically support any action then 
taken. 


———E EES 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market remains with- 
out important change, receipts running ful- 
w up to the average. Average ‘surplus 
price $1 09 p can of 40 qts, exchange price 
2c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended June 19 wereas follows: 








Finid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 36,022 2,699 642 
N Y Central. 15,643 204 457 
N Y. Ont & West, 36,905 2,941 _ 
West Shore. 12,885 1,502 340 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,578 186 75 
N Y & Putnam. 3.661 _ —_ 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 ~ 
Long Island, 21 _ _ 
N J Central, 1.792 35 _ 
HRT Co, 2.972 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 106 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ _ 
Total receipts. 181,037 8,661 1,530 
Daily av this week, 25.862 1,237 219 
Daily av last week, 25,362 1,137 190 
Cor week last year, 24,621 864 97 





The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, the market continues about 
as last quoted, quiet with -no important 
change. Reports from the yards indicate 
a good growth, with excellent outlook at 
present for the maturing of the crop. 

CURRENT PRICES AT _ NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of ,1898, 47@55 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
At Utica, N Y, June 19—Prices have 
taken a turn for the better, the weather 
being somewhat cooler and seaboard mar- 
kets stronger. The continued good prices 
are calling out a larger number of sales- 
men and corresponding increase in the vol- 
ume of sales. Still it will be seen that, al- 
though the leading priee is 14c higher than 
a year ago the sales are only 450 boxes more 
than they were at that time, while with the 
price the same as it was two years ago, the 
trans. tions are 3200 boxes less. This does 
not look like any excess in the make of this 
year. In fact, most of the factory men say 
they are running a little short of last sea- 
son in the amount of their production. 
Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
and colored 318 bxs at 7%c, 123 at 7%c, 562 at 
660 at 8c, 60 at 8%4c; small white 1232 at 8c, 
150 at 8%c, 375 at 84%4c; small colored 195 at 
7%c, 865 at 8c, 420 at 8%c; total 8652 bxs 
against 8197 one year ago, 11,874 two years 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, — fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. -In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the ath week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SAL4&” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular o> - sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another p 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type; “thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa Jarge one 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange ” advertising is 

only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EGCS AND POU LTRY. 


ULTRY Netting at 38c per 100 square feet. “Small mesh xf 
chicks, 75c."’. Send for samples and prices delivered. JAME 
CASE, Colchester, Conn. 





T WANT to buy Spring Chickens about ten weeks old. Write 
prices and renee, weight. WARNER M. VAN sogDEs, 
Rye, New York 


hes re subscription one 
MONTHLY, Albany, N 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. __,, 


bag oy SS Clover Seed. New crop, perfectly pure; -ready June 
Price on applicetion stating quantity wanted. R58 
JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley; 


WPEAS and Velvet Beans. Also —* 4% Write for prices. 
CAPT. E. A. WILSON, Washington, D. C. 


C*y UERY Plants for sale, good stock. Price right. 
FRASER, Saiem, N. Y. 





WR as for 30 cents te POULTRY 











JOHN 





LIVE STOCK. : 


OGS for sale—Sporting and pet d Pigeons, Belgian Hares, 
Berk . Con s for catalogue. LANDIS. Box 14, peo Station, 
rke Co., Penn. 


ERSEYS, St. Lambert and Combination, for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


Cat Berkshire, Chester, Poland pigs, $5 each. ARTHUR 
McCAIN, Warrington, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


S* Steel Toole Free to every farmer that will induce his 
Hardware Merehant to buy one dozen Rusgseil Staple Jol jauere 
from’ his ~ Jobber. rite at once for partieulars. 

HDW. & IMP. MFG. CU., 1820 Grand 7 a oo Kansas Gee =" 


V ANTED—About 50 acres of woodland within 35 miles of New 
York. BOX 174, Woodside, N. Y. 


)).NGINEER, pipe fitter wants position. 
Moore’s Al R.Y. 

















DANIEL MOORE, 





— 


ago and 9900 three years ago. Sales of 
creamery butter were 21 pkgs at l17c, 75 at 
18%c and 50 cases 1 and 5 Ib prints at 20c. 

At Little Falls, sales were: Large white 
ored 4435 bxs at 8c, 260 at 8%c; large white 
8c and 60 large. white at.p t;- small: white 
and colored 1662 at 744c, 3578 at-7%c and 220 
small white at 8c. Dairy butter sold at 1@ 
l7c, bull. at 16c. 








Paragrene As An Insecticide—My pota- 
toes were planted late in the season; the 
drouth began to affect them soon after 
they came up and the weakly condition of 
the’ plants naturally attracted great num- 
bers of potato bugs. Between the continued 
dry weather and the bugs I_had very little 
hope of attaining even a fraction of the av- 
erage crop. It has been my experience in 
the past that paris green or london purple 
applied in sufficient quantities to kill bugs 
on potato vines weakened by drouth, seem- 
ed to scald the leaves to.such an extent as 
to seriously damage them, and between the 
bugs and insecticide there was but very 
little chance of saving the crop. This year 
I obtained Paragrene, with very little hope 
of its proving superior to paris green, espe- 
cially as it was sold at a considerably lowér 
price. I used two small tablespoonfuls to 
an ordinary water can full of water. It did 
not perceptibly color the leaves.. The in- 
secticide was sprinkled over the vines 
in the evening, and in the morn- 
ing the bugs remained upon the vines, and I 
jumped to the conclusion that it had very 
little effect. However, upon investigation, .I 
found the bugs were all dead. The next 
day was intensely hot, but I found no 2vi- 
dence of the usual scalded effect which the 
other insecticides usually produced under 
the circumstances. Judging from my ex- 
perience Paragrene is both cheap and effec- 
tive, with the additional advantage of the 
acid being neutralized, so as not to scald the 
leaves of the plant if applied while the sun 
is shining or the solution is made 100 
strong.—[J. H. Griffith. 
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DAIRY INTERESTS. 


Holstein Breeders Prosperous. 








At the 14th annual meeting of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian ass’n of America in Buffalo, 
June 7, 43 members were in attendance—a 
marked increase over former meetings. 
There is every indication that the ass’n is 
going rapidly ahead. The membership is 
now 690, of which 84 are new this year, not 
including 55 from the western ass’n. They 
are located all over the country and will 
add much to the strength of the body. The 
tone of the proceedings was in every way 
confident and the effort to increase the effi- 
ciency of the work of introducing black 
and white cattle everywhere was never lost 
sight of. 

In his opening address President W. A. 
Matteson of Utica dwelt on the remarkable 
increase and flattering showing of milk and 
butter tests, not omitting approval of the 
giving up of private tests, which are al- 
ways unsatisfactory and open to suspicion. 
He congratulated the ass’n on the union of 
the western ass’n with the larger body and 
approved of the effort to bring in the Cana- 
dian ass’n. He believed that there should 
be but one he~~ book of the breed in 
America. The highest appreciation of the 
assistance rendered by the government ex- 
periment stations in making tests was ex- 
pressed. Referring to the test record com- 
piled by Superintendent Hoxie during the 
past year the president said that it was 
worthy of all commendation. It closely 
approached though it did not break the 
world’s record. Mr Hoxie’s report showed 
248 entries in advanced ragistry, of which 
200 will compete for prizes to be offered by 
the present meeting. It was agreed to 
offer $2000 in prizes at fairs, $2500 for butter 
tests and to turn over $2000 to the literary 
committee. 

An interesting feature of the proceedings 
Was an address by Prof H. H. Wing of Cor- 
nell university. The professor presented a 
1arge chart of tests made during the past 
year and took especial pains to bring out 
their economic value. The showing was 
quite positive on one point, the smaller 
cost of butter when the cow is not fed very 
high. Superintendent Hoxie states that the 
ass’n will hereafter carry economic tests to 
their utmost. The report of Wing R. 
Smith, treasurer, showed the most flatter- 
ing financial condition. On hand from last 
year, $14;810; receipts this year from all 
dis- 


sources, including the above, $23,417; 
bursements, $6056; leaving a balance of 
$17,361. 


Nearly the entire board of officers was 
re-elected, the re-election of the president 
being an especial sign of confidence, as it 
has been the custom to select a new man 
every year. Following is the list: Presi- 
dent, W. A. Matteson: vice presidents, 
S. Burchard of N Y, W. B. Barney of fa, 
W. S. Canpenter of Mich, W. J. Gillett of 
Wis; secretary, Frederick L. Houghton of 
Brattleboro, Vt; treasurer, Wing R. Smith 
of Syracuse, N Y; superintendent advance 
registry, S. Hoxie of Yorkville, N Y. Sev- 
eral amendments to the by-laws were made, 
all tending to facilitate the work of the 
officers and improve the efficiency of the 
ass’n. It was agreed to meet the Canadian 
ass'n for a conference of consolidation and 
to make large preparations for the Pan- 
American exposition in Buffalo in 1901. 
Challenges will be sent to the dairy- 
men of the country to meet the Holstein- 
Friesians there. It appeared to be the sense 
of the meeting not to conduct the tests on 
the grounds, but at the farms, reporting 
them there. The next meeting will be in 
Buffalo or Niagara Falls on the first 
Wednesday in June, 1900. 





Green Wheat for Horses—The best all- 
round work feed for horses is green wheat, 
cut while in the dough and fed to them all 
they will eat and no more.—TJ. R. P. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


MARKETS AND MARKETING. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND< 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899} 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago ...:..... “.76hq| .75 | .34%| 33 | 26 | 243% 
New York ...... 8334] .82 A054) 3634) .3014| .30 
MOE... Kare cane — | = 42 40% 34 = 
Co ee 9 89 35%) .33 2549) .25% 
St Louwis........ 17 | 75 | Bho} 3114] 259) 2344 
Minneapolis ...| .74%%| .83 | 3244| .2045| .2634] .25%4 
EeGOOM.0.c. . o0.0 6 8744/1.08 46 47 | — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Cora | Oats 
July........] 10% 35 | 2% 
Sept....-.--|__.8% | _— 3% a 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U 8 AND CANADA. 





This week | Last week |One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, | 27,649,000 | 27,617,000 19.089,000 
Oern........ 12,606,000 13,211,000 22,172,000 
Onis... ..:.: 7,268,000 8,048,000 7,093,000 





At Chicago, it has been a period of mod- 
erate fluctuations in wheat. The situation as 
a whole is outlined in considerable detail on 
an earlier page of American Agriculturist. 
July has sold chiefly within the range of 
7542@7Titsec p bu, Sept 764%@79c, these figures 
suggesting elements of strergth. 

Corn has been recently accorded better 
support, the price hardening ic to figures 
around 35c p bu for July and Sept deliveries 
and 34c for Dec. The amount of corn ac- 
tually in sight irrespective of what may be 
in country districts is now only moderate 
and the shipment and export trade is 
liberal. Exports are considerable and ship- 
ments of corn from the country moderate 
but not burdenso--e, No 3 is salable by 
Sample at 34@34l44c, No 2 do 35@35%c, low 
grades 24@32c. 

More traders are found who believe in 
the intrinsic value of oats at present low 
prices, and the market has been accorded 
enough support to force it upward %@lc. 
July has sold as high as 24%c p bu, Sept 
nearly 22%c. 

Rye receipts are next to nothing, ‘he 
scattering cars appearing on the cash mar- 
ket selling at firm prices around 60c p bu 
for No 2. 

Barley offerings are made up mainly of 
poor to fair qualities, with choice malting 
grades of course firmer i1 tone. There is 
little to be said of this market, nor can 
much interest be expected until the new 
crop begins to move, Quotations are nom- 
inally 35@40c p bu for common to choice. 

In timothy seed some interest is being 
manifested in new crop futures, Sept sai- 
able at about $2 60 ~ ctl, but little doing. 
Country lots of old seed are quotable at 
2@2 25 p ctl for ordinary to good, but only 
scattering parcels offered. Clover seed in- 
active on the basis of 6 50 p ctl contract 
prime, and 7 40 for new Oct. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 





Hogs Sheep 





1899] 1898] 1899] 1898; 1899] 1398 


Chicago, P 100 lbs . . | $5.60) $5.35}$3.90) $4.10) $5.25) $5.25 





New York ...........| §5.70) 5.50) 4.25) 4.40) 5.25) 5.00 
PD dencnscee wand 5.60) 5.25) 3.95) 4.25) 5.25) 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.40} 6.00) 3.80) 4.00) 5.10) 4.7 

Pittsburg ..........--! 5.60] 5.00) 3.90! 4.10) 5.00) 4.50 





At Chicago, the market for beef cattle has 
been lacking in activity, prices in some in- 
stances ruling a shade lower. Hot weather 
cut into the demand, consumers preferring 
to use more fresh vegetables, berries, etc, 
and less meat. At the same time the out- 
let is liberal in the aggregate and unless of- 
ferings prove unusually large, dealers as a 
rule anticipate a steady set of markets. 
Only a few cars have the quality to bring 
top prices around $5 50, and sales are large- 
ly at 5 35 for extra beeves downward to 
4 50@4 75 for fair to good steers. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 50@560 Poor to fcy bulls, 8 425 
Good to extra, 1150 to *Canmers. 2: 325 
1450 Ts. 5 00@5 35 Feeders, heavy, 4 475 
Com te fair, 1150to 1400 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 4 500 
Ibs. 65 Calves. 300 ibs up, 2 75@ 500 
Ch to fey cows and Cal 450@ 700 
4 25 48 00 


" 450@510 Milch sows. each, 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@4 25 

The country movement of hogs toward 
Chicago and other western markets ‘has 





been liberal. Locally a good demand is 
noted on the part of packers and shippers, 
although of course they aim to take advan- 
tage of every material increase in the sup- 
ply. Prices have continued substantial!y 
steady, a shade under 4c, transactionslarge. 
ly at $3 70@3 90 for all weights, light com- 
manding a slight premium over heavy. 

Sheep 10@20c higher. Choice shorn 
lambs have sold at $6@6 10, common to good 
4 60@5 75, yearlings 5 40@5 75, ewes 
4 60, good heavy wethers, including west- 
erns, 4 60@5 25, culls and mixed lots 3@4 "5, 
Spring lambs plentiful and easy around 
7@7 50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle a shade lower at the 


opening of this week when 60 cars arrived. 
This is particularly true of coarse, heavy 


9 3 
89 io 


steers, choice light weights substantially 
steady. Quotations are continued as fol- 
lows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600. lbs, $5 40@5 60 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 15@5 30 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 50@4 90 
Common, 7) to 900 lbs, 425@440 Bologna cows, phd, 8@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 50 F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@450 Veal calves, 6 0U@7 25 

Hogs in better demand and a shade 
stronger, Monday’s supply 33 double decks. 
Choice pigs and light yorkers $3 95@4, me- 
dium 3 95@3 97%, heavy 3 90@3 95. Sheep 
in good demand and moderately strong, 
Monday’s arrivals 25 cars. Fair to good 
butcher wethers 4@4 75, yearlings 4 50@5 50, 
spring:lambs easy at 5@7. 

At Buffalo, cattle market without par- 


ticularly new feature, Monday of this week, 
when 140 cars arrived. Shipping steers 
$4 75@5 35, extra.usual premium, stock cat- 
tle 4 25@5 10, Hogs without important 
change, Monday’s supply 75 double decks. 
Yorkers 4@4 05, choice pigs 4 05@4 10, me- 


Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 25 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 235@4 00 
Heifers. 700 to 1100 tbs, 4 00@4 80 


dium and heavy droves 4@4 02%. Sheep 
moved up 10@15c Monday with 30 double 
decks received. Good to choice 5@5 40, 


rough lots usual discount; choice yearlings 
5 50, héavy lambs 6, extra springs 7 50@8. 
Veal calves in good demand at 6 25@6 75. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, demand for the more desir- 
able horses fairly active. 


Express and heavy draft, TH@260 
1150 to 1400-1b-chunks, 50@ 90 
Carriage teams, 200.@625 
Drivers, 60/@300 
Saddle horses, 35@190 
General purpose, 25@50 


GENERAL JIARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 


signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. ‘When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 

At New York, the market holds steady 
under moderate business. Ch ‘marrow 
beans $1 424%@1 45 p bu, poor to good 1 15 
@1 40, ¢h medium 1 30, poor to good 1 10 
@1 25, ch pea 1 27%, poor to good 1 10@1 25, 
ch red kidney 1 70@1 75, white kidney 1 80 
@1 85, black turtle soup 170, Cal limas 
2 52%@2 55, green peas 95c@1 05. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, in light supply and steady. 
Prime veals 8%c p lb, fair to good 7@8c, 
common 6@6%4c, buttermilk calves 6@7c, 
light pork 64@6%c, medium 5%@6c, heavy 


4@5c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, rather light receipts and 
good demand. Fcy nearby selected 16%<c p 
dz, fcy mixed 15%2.@16c, N Y and Pa av best 
15@15i%4c, western selected at mark 14@14%c, 
firsts, loss off 14@l5c, southern $2 85@3 60 
p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, demand only 
moderate. Nearby and Cape fcy 18c PD 
dz, eastern ch fresh 15@15%c, fair to good 
13%@14%c, Vt and N H ch fresh 15@15'2c, 
western selected 14@14%éc, fair to good 13@ 
14c, southern 13c, dirties and checks $2 25 
@3 25 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, besides seasonable ber- 
ries there is little fruit on the market, oth- 
er sorts arriving slowly. N J strawber- 
Ties 4@8c p qt, extra fcy 12@1l5c, red rasp- 
berries 8@10c p pt, black 6@10c, huckleber- 
ries 8@12c p qt, blackberries 7@1i0c, green 
gooseberries 5@7c. Ga peaches $1 50@2 50 
p carrier, plums 1 25@2 25, Fla pineapples 

















































































2@4 50 p ease, Fla muskmelons 1 50@8 50 
p era, watermelons 12@35 p 100, carloads 
1 50@2 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, corn products higher, mill 
feed in good demand. Coarse corn meal 
80@82c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1 05, mid- 
dlings 15 50@17 p ton, winter bran 15@17 50, 
spring 14 50@15, linseed oil meal 22@22 50, 
screenings 60@80c p 100 Ibs, strictly prime 
cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, higher in price under light 
supplies. Prime new timothy hay 85@90c 
p 100 lbs, No 1 80@82%4c, No 2 72144@77i4c, 
No 3 55@65c, clover mixed 55@65c, clover 
50@60c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 


40@50c. 

Poultry. 
At New York, arrivals comparatively 
mode ate, market fairly steady in tone. 


Fresh-killed iced turkeys 10c p 1b, Phila 
broilers 30@35c, western dry-picked 24@26c, 
scalded 22@23c, N Y and Pa fowls 10%@lic, 
western 10%c, roosters 6@6%c, spring ducks 
léc, squabs $1 50@2 25 p dz. Frozen tur- 
s 11@l14e, broilers 16@20c, chickens 13@ 
15¢e. Live chickens 22@24c p Ib, fowls 10%4c, 
roosters 6%4c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@70c p 
pr, geese 75c@1 25, pigeons 20@30c. 
At Boston, all kinds in light demand. 
Northern.and eastern fresh killed chickens, 
ch 18@20c p 1b, common to good -10@15c, 


extra fowls 13@14c, common to good 
10@12c, broilers 25@30c. Western iced 
turkeys ch 11@12c, toms 10@l1l1c, broilers 


20@23c, fowls 10%2@l1ic, roosters 7@8c. West- 

ern frozen turkeys 11@13¢, chickens 10@13c, 

fowls lic. Live fowls 10%@llc, roosters 7c. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, demand moderate, prices 
continue weak, Southern Rose fcy $2 75@3 
pbbl, fair to prime 1 75@2 50, Chili White 
1 75@2 25, seconds 1@1 50, culls 50c@1, ald 
1 25@1 75 p 180 Ibs, sacks 1 25@1 50, 


Vegetables. 

At New York, irregularity in quality 
causes a wide range in prices. Asparagus, 
fey $2@2 50 p dz bchs, prime 1@1 75, south- 
ern beets 50c@1 50 p 100 bchs, cucumbers 
50@75c p bskt, cabbage 59c@1 75 p bbl-cra, 
lettuce 40@60c p bbl, peas 50c@1 p bskt, rhu- 
barb 40@50c p 100 behs, radishes 25@50c, 
marrow squash 50c@1 p bbl-cra, white 50c@ 
1 25, yellow 1 50@2, string beans 20@50c p 
bu-bskt, white turnips 1@2 p 100 bchs, Fla 
tomatoes 1 50@2 25 p carrier, Bermuda 
onions 50c@1 p cra, Egyptian 1 75@2. 


THE DAIRY [IARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The conditions now prevailing in the but- 
ter market are unusual, yet such as might 
be expected at this season. Receipts are in- 
creasing and the flush of the make is nearly 
here, but receivers do not see the necessity 
of lowering prices and have put many goods 
lative buyers, on the other hand, are not 
into storage on their own account. Specu- 
taking their usual amount for storing, be- 
cause of the high prices, and export trade is 
slack from the same cause. Consumptive 
demand is always less during the berry 
season, @ fact which holds good this year. 
It will thus be seen that the future of the 
market is very uncertain. Occasional con- 
cessions are made on prices, and there is 
frequent shading on account of imperfect 
quality, but as a rule quotations are fairly 
sustained on all grades. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
firm. Good to ch emy tubs 18@19c p Ib, 
prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18e.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch ecmy tubs 16144@17%c, prints 
18%c, dairy 14@16c. 

At New York, receipts continue to in- 
crease and some slight wéakness in the sit- 
uation is apparent. Western extra cmy 18%%c 
p lb, firsts 174%4@18c, seconds 164%@17c, thirds 


15@l6e, N ¥ extra cmy 18%@18%c, firsts 
17%@18e, thirds to seconds 15@i7c, N Y 


fey dairy.17e, firsts 16@1614c, Welsh tubs, 
fey 17c, firsts 16@16%4c, imt cmy extra 15% 
@16e, western dairy, finest 14@14%4c, west- 
ern factory 13@13%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm under good inquiry. Elgin and other 
Western separator cmy extra 18%c p Ib, 
firsts 17144@18c, seconds 16@17c, imt cmy 13@ 
léc, ladles 12@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch ecmy tubs 18c p lb, prints 19c, dairy lic. 
—At Cincinnati, without important 
change. Fey Elgin cmy 19@20c, Ohio cmy, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


fey separator l6éc, gathered cream 14@15c, 
dairy llc, 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, quiet and easy. 
N Y full cream, large size 84%@8%e p bb, 
flats 84 @81%4c, small size 344@8%c, Ohio pic- 
nic 8@8\c. 

At Boston, buyers are conservative in 
their purchases and in some eases price 
coneessions are made. Vt and N H extra 
emy asst sizes 19c p lb, northern N Y 19c, 
western 16@18c, northern cmy firsts 17%@ 
18c, eastern 16@18e, Vt extra dairy lic, N Y¥ 
146@17e, N Y and Vt firsts» 15c, seconds 14c, 
western imt emy 144%4@l5c, ladles 134%@1l4c. 


The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quict. Full 
eream cheddars 7%@8%ec p Ib, flats 7@7%éc, 
skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13@13%4c.+At Syra- 
euse, full cream 8@10c. 

At New York, under good demand and 
comparatively moderate reeeipts, prices 
hold up well. N Y full cream, ch white 
7%c p Ib, good to prime 7144@7%c, ch colored 
7%c, common to fair 64%@7%4c, ch small col- 
ored or white 74%@7%c, good te prime 74@ 
75.c, common to fair 6%@7%4c, light skims 
6%@6%4c, part skims 54%4@é6c, full skims 3c. 

At Ogdensburg St Lawrence Co, 20 lots, 
1733 boxes, offered on this board June 17, of 
which 196§ boxes sold at 8%ec. Later on 
street all sold at 8iéc. 


At Boston, market well supplied and quiet 
in tone. N ¥ small extra 8@8%4c p lb, large 
extra 7%@8e, firsts 7@7%4c, seconds 6@64c, 
Vt small extra 8@8%c, large extra 7%@&c, 
firsts 7@744c, seconds 6@6%4e, sage 8@814c, 
western twins, extra &c, fair to good 7@7%%c, 
Ohio flats 7@7%e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady. li Y 
full cream cheddars lic p lb, Ohio 10c, lum- 
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nati, demand fairly active. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 8@8%c, family favorite 84@8t¢c, 
twins 84@9c, Young America 9@9iéc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
small, market firm. N Y full cream, fcy 
small 8%c p Ib, fair to ch 744@8c, part skims 
54% @6%e, Swiss 114%@12%c., 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTHRI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI"PING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, new potatoes 
$2 25@2 75 p bbl, lett *+ 1 p bal, spinach i5c 
@1, asparagus 8@9 p 1°0 bchs, strawberries 
8@9c p qt. Fresh eggs 16@17c p dz, chickens 
21@22c p Ib 1 w, 22@24c d w, turkeys 11@12c 
l w, 12%@14c d w, ducks and geese 8@9c 
l w, 9@10c d w. Standard-corn 42@45c p bu. 
oats 35@38c, bran 14@16 p ton, middlings 15 
@1i, cottonseed meal 22@22 50, loose or 
baled hay 7@10, clover 6 50@8 50. oat straw 
4@5, rye 6@8 50. Milch cows 30@45 ea, veal 
ealves 5@6 p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs 4@4 25. 
At Syracuse, chickens 12@13c p lb 1 w, 14 
@1é6c d w, turkeys 17c d w, ducks 14c, fresh 
eggs 18c p dz, dressed beef 8@8%\c p Ib, veal 
8c, hogs 5@5%c, milch cows $38@75 ea. Corn 
45c p bu, oats 40c, bran 16, middlings 16 
loose hay 9$@12, oat s*raw 4@7, rye 7@9. Pv- 
tatoes, old 35@50c p bu, onions 1, green peas 
1, string beams 2 50, old ' ets 25c p bu, car- 
rots 25c, strawberries 9@10c r qt. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 144%@15c p dz, dressed fowls 11@ 
124%4c p Ib, roosters &c, broilers 33@35c, live 
ducks S$@13c. Strawberries 6@8c p qt, goose- 
berries 4@5e, blackberries 8@10c, raspber- 
ries 5@&c, prime southern potatoes $2 50@ 
275 p bbl, medium 2@2 25, cabbage 1 75@2 
p bbL Ch timethy hay 16@16 50 p ton, 








mixed 14@15, straight rye straw 8 50@9, 


burger 13%c, imt Swiss 15%c.—At Cincin-' tangled 7 50@8. 











Multiplied Value In 
GREAM SEPARATORS 


E LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS are 
twice as well made and cost twice as 
much to make as imitating machines. They 
run with half the power, half the speed and 
half the wear, require but half the care and 
last twice as long as other separators. Under 
harder conditions their work is doubly efficient, 
and under all conditions they save twice as 
much as other separators over setting systems, 
Their sales are ten times these of all other ma- 
chines combined. Their price is no greater 
but on the contrary less than cheaply made 
imitating machines in proportion to actual 
capacity, regardless of overwhelming superi- 
ority in every feature of separator efficiency. 


Send for new 1899 catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Western Offices: 
Ranvotpwn & Canat STs, 
CHICACO. 


GENERAL OFFicEes: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Venezuela Court. 





The Venezuelan arbitration commission 
which is in session at Paris is the outcome 
of President Cleveland’s Venezuelan Cleve- 
sage of Dec 17, 1895. Great Britain had 
refused to submit to arbitration the dis- 
pute as to the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela. President Cleve- 
land advised interference in behalf of the 
South American republic and insisted that 
Great Britain should submit to the arbitra- 
tion urged by Venezuela. On the refusal of 
Great Britain the United States determined 
to find out for itself by thorough investiga- 
tion the true boundary line. This was re- 
garded at the time as equivalent to a no- 
tice that this country would resist any 
claims by Great Britain beyond the line 
fixed upon by the American commission. 
The appointment of Justice David J. Brew- 
er of the supreme court, R, H. Alvey, F. G. 
Coudert, Daniel C. Gilman and Andrew D. 
White as United States commissioners to 
determine the boundary met with instant 
and popular approval. 

The commission entered upon its work 
and collected a great mass of information, 
but Great Britain finally consented to ar- 
bitration and agreed to a plan submitted 
by Secretary Olney. A treaty was arranged 
between Venezuela and Great Britain, in 
which it was agreed to accept as final the 
decision of a tribunal of arbitration as to 
the disputed territory. That tribunal was 
made up of Sir Charles Russell, lord chief 
justice of England, and Justice Richard 
Henn Collins, on the part of Great Britain; 
Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Brewer of 
the United States supreme court, on the 
part of Venezuela, and President Martens 
of the university of St Petersburg. Vene- 
zuela has no direct representative upon 
the tribunal of arbitration. Her interests 
are entirely in the hands of American 
members of the tribunal and of the Amer- 
ican counsel, ex-President Harrison, Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Tracy, S. Malley-Provost 
and James Russell Soley. 

The territory in dispute contains about 
60,000 square miles. Venezuela claims that 
the Essequibo river is the eastern boun- 
dary. Great Britain assumes that under 
the treaty of 1648 Spain granted to the 
Netherlands all the territory then held by 
the Dutch in Guiana, and that the Dutch 
under the treaty of 1814 transferred this 
territory to the English. Great Britain 
claims that the Dutch settlement extended 
westward to the mouth of the Orinoc»o 
river, and on this claim three boundary 
lines have been marked out. The extreme 
claim is based on the principle that all the 
country watered by the tributaries of the 
Essequibo river should be included in the 
district transferred by the Dutch to the 
English. 

General Harrison has given his entire 
time for fifteen months to the preparation 
of this case. Twenty-three volumes of 
printed testimony and arguments will be 
submitted to the tribunal. The proceedings 
will be regarded with great interest in Eu- 
rope because more than in any previous 
arbitration case they partake of the nature 
of a lawsuit between nations. The tribu- 
nal is to pass upon treaties, to interpret 
unrecorded historical events, to give judg- 
ment on questions of equity and techni- 
eal points of international law, to deter- 
mine boundaries, and to apply to the settle- 
ment of controversies principles of law de- 
fined by the most distinguished lawyers of 
the age. 





Treaty With Barbadoes—The new treaty 


between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, covering reciprocity with the British 
West Indian colony of the Barbadoes, has 
been signed. This is the first reciprocity 
treaty under the iprocity clause of the 
Dingley tariff law. It is the first of the 
series of treaties which the British West In- 
dian colonies—Jamaica, Guiana and Ber- 
muda—are seeking. The chief articles of ex- 
port from Barbadoes to the United States 
are sugar, molasses and maunjak, the lat- 
ter being a pitch, much like asphalt. Sugar 
is the chief product of the islands, and the 
chief export to this country, the trade last 
year reaching $2,038,610. The chief articles 
sent to Barbadoes from the United States 
are food stuffs, mainly flour, corn meal, aalt 
beef, bacon, pork, bread and corn. The 
islands depend almost entirely on this coun- 
try for their food supply. On the other hand, 
they have been getting their manufactured 
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goods almost exclusively from England. Our 
consuls have called attention recently to 
the market in the Barbadoes for canned 
goods, butter, preserves, cement, bicycles, 
carriages and electrical equipment. 


Experiments with Alcohol—Prof W. O. 
Atwater of Wesleyan university has been 
making in the calorimeter a study of the 
effect of alcohol upon the system. Pure 
alcohol was administered with water and 
coffee, so as to study the nutritive effect 
of alcohol. The amount each day was 2% 
ounces divided into six doses, three with 
meals and three between meals. The con- 
clusion reached is that alcohol yields only 
energy and in that respect is not a food like 
meat and bread and milk. It is not stored 
in the body for future use, and if large 
amounts are taken it becomes injurious. 
Alcohol used in quantities and ways which 
eause no injurious effects cannot be called 
a poison. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the experiments were conducted 
with pure alcohol. 





The Sugar Rebate—G. Waldo Smith of 


New York, president of the Wholesale 
grocers’ association, was a recent witness 
before the industrial commission. He de- 
tailed the particulars of the organization of 
the grocers’ association in 1888. He said 
that previous to this combination the 
wholesale grocers were selling many ar- 
ticles at cost. There was especial reason to 
complain of the price of sugar, he declared, 
and the wholesalers had given particular 
attention to securing co-operation with the 
sugar refiners so as to insure a slight profit. 
The American sugar refining company, he 
said, then controlled the manufacture of 
sugar, and the wholesalers had been able, 
after much consultation, to secure a uni- 
form rate of 5 3-16 cents per pound, with 
the understanding that all who did not sell 
at a less price than this should have a re- 
bate at the end of each three months of 18% 
cents on each 100 pounds of sugar pur- 
chased. This arrangement, said Mr Smith, 
had continued until the present day, and 
would have relieved the grocers of the 
necessity of selling sugar at a loss if some 
of them had not made a cut on the price. 





Export Facts—A very curious feature in 
our exports is the article of pulleys, of 
which 30,000 have been shipped this year to 
Europe, besides other foreign orders. Cof- 
fee picking implements are required by 
Honolulu planters, and American heavy 
machinery is also wanted abroad, and a 20 
ton electric crane has been ordered for Ber- 
lin. The progress in China is shown by the 
recent extensive order for pneumatic tools 
for Shanghai. Finland, of which so little 
is generally known, has become an import- 
ant buyer of our manufactures, and eight 
locomotives have just been shipped thither, 
accompanied by an engineer to give instruc- 
tion. France is calling for agricultural im- 
plements and recently the shipments of 3ne 
manufacturing company in this specialty 
reached a quarter million. South Africa is 
sending large orders for mining machinery, 
and another indication of progress is the in- 
troduction of refrigerators for cold storage 
on the American system, and this will lead 
to extensive orders, Another interesting 
feature in our exports is found in the order 
recently received by a leading valve manu- 
facturer for a large number of valves of 
extraordinary size for a reservoir in Eng- 
land, and the same concern has extensive 
orders from Russia, all obtained by success- 
ful competition with British manufacturers 
who learn by bitter experience that they 
must yield to American skill. 





Whitelaw Reid Explains—In a recently 


published article Whitelaw Reid states that 
the $20,000,000 paid to Spain upon the ces- 
sion of the Philippines to the United States, 
was not in the remotest degree intended as 
compensation for the islands, which were 
taken, Mr Reid asserts, because the Ameri- 
cans had a right to them as indemnity, if 
not for conquest, and that the money paid 
was solely in recognition of the principle 
that debts, attaching to territory and in- 
curred for its benefit, should be transferred 
with its sovereignty. 





Mere Mention—George Beauregard Bar- 
row, the kidnapper of Baby Marion Clark, 
has been sentenced to imprisonment for 14 
years and 10 months. Carrie Jones, the 
nurse girl, who pleaded guilty, was sentenc- 











imprisonment.——Capt 
Henry Nichols, commander of the monitor 
Monadnock, lost his life through devotion to 
duty. He wanted to see the enemy driven 
from Cavite, and stayed on through the in- 
tense heat until he became a victim of sun- 
stroke.——The local option single tax bill 


ed to four years’ 


came within one vote of passing in the 
Michigan legislature. The international 
council of women, to be held in Londodn, 
begins the 26th and ends July 5. There are 
230 papers and hundreds of speakers. A 
feature of the capture of the city of Bacoor 
was the swimming of the Zapote river by 
the 14th infantry. The first American vol- 
unteers to leave the Philippines are the Ore- 
gon regiment, and the ist volunteer signal 
corps. The Oregonians lost 62 men. On 
account of the new Craig law in North Car- 
clina, the Aetna, the Home and Prudential 
life insurance companies have withdrawn 
from the state. 




















VIRGINIA LAND WARRANTS: Department 
of the Interior, Washington, }). C., June 7, 1899. The 
attention of pees interested therein is hereby 
directed to the following extract from the Act of Congress 
——— March 3, 1899, to wit: The owners or holders of 
all outstanding military land warrants or parts of such 
warrants issued or allowed by the State of Virginia for 
military services performed by the officers and soldiers, 
seamen, Or marines of the Virginia State and Continental 
lines in the Army or Navy of the Revolution are hereby 
notified and required to »resent and surrender them to 
the Secretary of the Interior within twelve months from 
the passage of this Actfor his action under the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled “An Act making further provi- 


sions for the satisfaction «f the Virginia land warrants,” 
approved August thirty-first, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two; and all such warrants or parts of warrants not 


so presented and surrendered to the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be forever barred and invalid. E. A. 
HITCHCOCK, Secretary of the Interior. 
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USE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
HOPS 
By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist, author of ‘* Tobacco 
Leaf,” “The American Sugar Industry,”’ etc., etc., as- 


sisted by practical experts in successful hop culture in 
America, England and Europe, dealers in hops and 
manufacturers, and by specialists in the sciences. 


This book is without doubt the most complete 
work on Hops ever attempted. The result of 
years of research and observation, it is a volume 
destined to be an authority on this crop for many 
years to come. It takes up every detail from 
posenamns the soil and laying out the yard, to 
curing and selling the crop. Every line repre- 
sents the ripest judgment and experience of 
experts. 

chapter on insect enemies of the crop, by 
Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the division of ento- 
mology of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is in itself an invaluable treatise for 
every hop grower. Detailed statements of the 
cost of growing hops, illustrated by tabulated 
Statistics of expenses and profits, by individual 
growers in New York State and on the Pacific 
Coast, with estimates of the cost of culture in 
foreign countries. A carefully prepared, ex- 
haustive dictionary of terms used in the hop 
trade. 

It is a volume of 300 pages, about 5 x 8 inches 
in size, containing nearly 150 illustrations that 
make plain every detail of the subject, also 
scenes in the hop fields of the world, and detail 
drawings for the construction of hop growers’ 
buildings. 

Substantially and handsomely bound in cloth 
and gold. Price $1.50, postpaid to any part of 
the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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PRACTICAL 


PIGEON KEEPER 


By LEWIS WRIGHT. The object of this book has been 
to get the greatest amount of practical information on 
ractical ints int» small space. Crown 8Vv0., Q 
ully illustrated. Cloth, postpaid, $1. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 











Two Quarrels. 
By Reinette Lovewell. 


HEN you have had experi- 
ence in graded work, aside 
from your training course?” 
Superintendent Adams ask- 
ed ia a surprised tone. 'The 
eyes of the girl before him 
met his with a frank smile. 
“Yes, I taught two years. 
Did you think itimpossible?’’ 

The genia. superintendent made a gesture 
of remonstrance. “It is an unusual case for 
a well-salaried teacher of a graded school 
to apply for a position like this; may I 
see your testimonials?” 

While he seanned the papers she handed 
him, the eandidate awaiting his decision 
looked from the window out along the quiet 
street, then back again to the small room 
whose outer door bore the inscription ‘Office 
of the Superintendent of Schools.” It was 
in the village high sghool building, and 
faintly across the corridor she could hear 
the murmur of reciting voices. An adver- 
tisement of the Perry pictures and a cata- 
log of a teachers’ agency had fallen from his 
desk to the floor. 

“Tt could hardly ask for anything more 
satisfactory than these or from better au- 
thority,” the superintendent said as he 
returned the envelopes; then abruptly, 
“Have you ever lived in the country?” “I 
have never been so fortunate.’’ The reply 
came quickly. 

“Are you willing to bind yourself for any 
given time, Miss Lincoln?” “I am willing to 
accept a year’s engagement.” 

In some way, the easy replies of this girl 
seemed to the superintendent different from 
the eager, fawning ones of most of his ap- 
plicants; he was not a young man, but his 
voice had. the impetuousness of youth as he 
asked, suddenly, “Do you mind telling me 
frankly just why you want to try this 
thing?” 

The faint flush of color in her face deep- 
ened, but her eyes did not leave his face 
as she replied, “I am perfectly willing to 
tell you this. When I secured the position 
at home, almost immediately after gradua- 
tion, I considered myself “ortunate: I en- 
joyed the work exceedingly. But during the 
last year I have made the decision that the 
study of educational questions: will be my 
life work, and I want a broader seupe than 
I have at. present. My knowledge of exist- 
ing conditions: in rural districts: is wholly 
coufined to the little I have read. I want 
to know by actual experience.” She hesi- 
tated. “I am willing to tell you, too, that 
events: have so shaped themselves in my life 
cutside of school that I desire a complete 
change of environment. You must not 
think, Mr Adams, because’ I have never 
lived in a farming community; that I do 
not realize that living in such and! in a 
city like my own are two different things: 
I went to know of real coumiry life and 
tu see and mingle with what I believe to 
be the truest type of tie oF?! New Cngland 
stock.” Again the winning smile lit up her 
face. “Won. you let me?” 

Admiration showed itself in the gaze of 
the superintendent. “J shall only be tco 
glad, Miss Lincoln. I believe you are the 
kind of person to enjuy the life you will 
come in contact with; to find the seeming- 
ly unavoidable obstacles in your school 
work an incentive toward abolishing them. 
I am fortunate in securing your services.” 

Ruth Lincoln rose to her feet; she had 
the air of one unused to defeat. ‘‘Will you 
tell me exactly how to get there?” she 
asked. 

Superintendent Adams laughed at her 
perplexed tone: Pointing across the street 
to the postoffice, he showed her a convey- 
ance of a type fast dying out in New Eng- 
land. The canvas-covered top formed a 
canopy, edged by the rolled side curtains;. at 
the back @ trunk was strapped;, one of tlie 
two horses: had dropped his head and with 


closed eyes was patiently switching aw1iy 
fi’ 





a 

‘That? he said, “is the stage; come here 
by train, as you did. to-day,. and a two 
hours’ ride on the stage will take. you: to 
the center of the town. Someone will 
meet you there and carry you the 
other three miles.” He watched for a look 
of surprise or contempt in her expressive 
face, but saw none, and.ds she thanked him 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


and left the office he said half aloud, ‘‘That 
is an unusual girl,”’ 

A week later found Ruth Lincoln estab- 
lished as teacher in district Number four, 
Blissville. The small room whose dingy 
walls replaced the delicately tinted ones:she 
had left; the huge wood stove instead 27f 
the gilded radiator, and the lack of tue 
many conveniences she had thought neces- 
sary made her long for a moment for her 
last year’s third grade back in the new city 
building. “Their poor little aesthetic 
senses,” she murmured. “They surely need 
help.” The many obstacles that rose 
in her path can only he appreciated 
by those who have taught such a 
mixed school. But hers was one of those 
fortunate spirits that enjoy conflict, and she 
faithfully studied, remedied and in many 
cases perfected errors. 

Ruth boarded with the family; of a farmer 
and found ample opportunity to learn by 
experience of their everyday lives. The 
winning way that had incited the liking of 
the superintendent was quite as effective 
with the plain folks of the district. Al- 
though they never saw her when she was 
aught. but bright and cheerful, there were 
times when her dark eyes held a sadness 
that. belied the fun and sparkle and Keen 
humor that showed itself in many ways. 
There was much criticism of “these nor- 
mal ideas” that replaced the good, old-time 
ways. This was borne good-naturedly. “I 
had rather teach, school than keep school,” 
she said quietly, after the expression of the 
views of one who believed in saying “frank- 
ly and flatly’’ what she thought. From the 
first the allegiance of the echilucen never 
wavered. As the term wore away the sad 
lights in the brown eyes could be noticed 
oftener, but the honest interest and sincere 
friendliness for all those she came in con- 
tact. with did not change. If she made 
psychological studies: she never allowed 
them to suspect it. ° 

The last Indian summer day had faded 
and the chill of November had settled over 
the dreary landscape, when the old stage 
driver left a young man at the postoffice 
steps on his afternoon trip. “’Twon’t hurt 
you none to walk; ‘taint more’n three 
miles,” he told his passenger who stood 
shivering, as he turned up: the collar of his 
light fall coat. 

‘“‘Who’s thet spruce young feller, Lime?’ 
a loafer questioned, watching the tall fig- 
ure striding down the road.. “I dunno what 
his name wus; he’s going down to John 
Bassett’s, where the teacher down east 
boards. He thought he could git me to 
carry him daown, but I warn’t no sech fool,”’ 

The unknown passenger apparently failed 
to find any beauty in the dreary stretch of 
dying vegetation, and muttered, as the 
slightly stiffened mud covered the polished 
brown leather of his shoes, “I Know I’m a 
confounded fool to sprint off up here; cen 
to one she’ll be as unapproachable as ever, 
but I can’t stand it any longer.” 

“She hain’t come home yet,” Mrs Bassett 
said- when she answered his knock, gazing 
curiously at his uncovered’ head with short- 
seeing eyes: “I du~~“o’se I remember tier 
sayin’ anything about’ expectin’ anybuddy.”’ 
Her questioner caught sight of a pair of 
distended eyes and a younger edition of the 
face before him, and his blue eyes sparkied 
mischievously. “Thank you,” he said, pleas- 
antly, “I think I'll go over to the building 
if school is out.”” Turning, he directed his 
steps toward where, at the top of a sharp 
pitch, a little white schoolfouse stood. As 
the door closed behind him, he heard dis- 
tinctly in shrill tones, “Warn’t he hand- 
some, Ma?” 

Ruth was sitting at her desk trying to 
look into the eyes of Jimmie Gates; one 
hand rested on his drooping head, the other 
patted his worn little coat sleeve. ‘Tell me 
all about it, James,” she said. ‘‘Why did 
you quarrel at all, let alone fighting?” “I 
dunno what we did! get mad avout, honest, 
Miss: Lincoln,’”’ the offender broke out, “but 
we did get orful mad, and then we fit. 
Honest, I’m sorry, but I'd hate to tell 
him so.” 

Ruth’s day had been unusually hard, and 
her lip: quivered as she lifted! Jimmie’s chin. 
She was: thinking of another quarrel be- 
tweem older children. They, too; had been 
“qrful’ mad.” “I want you to learn right 
now, dear,’”’ she said softly, “that the best 
thing: to do when you quarrel af ut nothing 
is to say you are sorry, quickly. It grows 
harder every moment; it is muctz Better for 
you to say so than to let George. Fun now 
and find him; good-night.” 

The ten-year-oli pugilist stopped for a 
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moment to stare at an intruder who was 
coming boldly into the room, then took his 
little tin dinner pailand hurried home. Ruth 
bowed her tired head on her desk and long- 
ed to cry. The sound of a firm step caused 
her to throw back her head and turn a 
flushed face to a familiar’ figure that was 
bending over her. Her hands were speedily 
imprisoned in two gloved ones, and a plead- 
ing voice with an irresistible teasing note 
said, ‘Would you rather say you are sorry, 
or have me, Ruth? Let’s one of us say 
so quick; every moment makes. it harder, 
you know.” 

“Irving! You wretch!” A transfiguring 
light shone through the moisture in her 
eyes, and her tone spoke volumes. 

A day later Superintendent Adams sat 
sorting his mail. He tor~ open and hastily 
read a letter that seemed to displease him. 
“T thought I’d got hardened to this sort of 
thing,” he exclaimed, running his fingers 
through his hair with a funny gesture. 
“This is the seventh teacher that has left to 
be married this year, but I uid think this 
one was really interested in educational 
problems, Life work, indeed!’* he snorted. 
Then he wrote: “Dear Miss Lincoln:—Of 
course I will release you, and wish you tle 
happiness you deserve, but I’ll never pin 
my faith to an educator of your sex agaim 
Sincerely,. J. L. Adams.” 





The Lessom of Experience, 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD, 





There was a time that I longed for rapture, 
And anything less I was vexed to see; 

When the bird of bliss I strove to capture, 
Along with the rose of ecstasy; 


When joy supreme in its highest action 
I cherished as a phylactery. 

But now I find plain satisfaction 
Is much more satisfactory: 





Life’s Scars, 





The choicest garb; the sweetest grace 
Are oft to strangers: shown; 

The careless mien, the frowning face 
Are’ given to our own. 

We flatter those we scarcely know; 
We please the fleeting guest; 

And. deal full many a thoughtless blow 
To. those who love us best. 


Love does not grow on every tree, 
Nor true hearts yearly bloom, 
Alas for those who only see 
This cut across a tomb! 
But, soon or late, the fact grows plain 
To all through sorrow’s test; 
The only folks who: give: us. pain 
Are those we love the best. 
[Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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A Musical Instrument. 





What was he doing; the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 

Spreading: ruin and’ scattering ban, 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a 


goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon fly on the river? 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From: the deep, cool’ bed of the river. 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
Andi the brokem lilies: a-dying lay, 
And the dragom fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river: 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood by the river!) 

Then drew the pith like the: heart of a man, 

Steadily from the outside ring; 

Then notched the poor; dry,. empty ‘thing, 
In: holes as he sat by the: river. 


“This is the way,” laughed the great god 


Pan, 
(Laughed while he sat by the: river!) 
“The only way since the gods began 
To make: sweet music; they could succeed,” 
Then dropping: his. mouth te a hole in the 
reed, 
He blew im power by the: river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding, sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun en. the hill. forgot. to die, 
And the lilies. revived,, and the dragon fly 
Came back to: dream.on. the river. 
[Hlizabeth Barrett Browning, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Pride Will Have a Fall. 
MINNIE L. UPTON, 





Quoth a saucy little chicken, ‘‘SSwim I wiil! 
If you think that Ill be beaten by that 


duck 
With her funny, waddling gait and such a 
bill, 
You must have a poor opinion of my 
pluck!” 


Oh, a fine vainglorious attitude he struck 
To attract attention, then plunged boldlyin, 
Never heeding Mother Dorking’s anxious 
cluck, 
Till the water rose above his chilly chin, 
And his silly little head began to spin; 
Then he wildly chirped for hélp, when 
with a quack, 
The “funny, waddling duck” sailed, smil- 
ing, in, 
And bore the braggart home upon her 
back! 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Lighthouse—I live near the mouth of the 
Patuxent river and have a beautiful view 
of the Chesapeake bay. At the mouth of the 
river is a lighthouse which is called Drum 
Point light. I have climbed from the bot- 
tom to the top of it and saw the little red 
shades that make such a brilliant light, 
which looks at night like a great ball of fire. 
How many of you can sail a boat? I can 
and think it fine fun. .Sometimes we have 
been sailing on the river when the water 
would come over the wash boards, but the 
rougher it was the better I liked it. I 
have a brother who was in the 5th Mary- 
land regiment. He was made corporal and 
shortly after he was taken with 
the fever. and sent to the University 
hospital, where he was two or three months. 
Why don’t you girls let the boys alone and 
not try and pick them to pieces? You 
know you like them, every one of you.— 
[Lillian G. Wiley. 


Birds—I am teaching in the country and 


like farm life. Just think, I plowed four 
furrows! I think the bird Prairie Rose de- 
scribed is the American coot, which is 
about a foot long, and has a white spot 
on the wing. The bird W: H. S. describes 
as the size of the catbird is like the Cal- 
ifornia woodpecker. It has a black body 
with a light streak above the bill and each 
side of the throat, and just below the wing. 
The head is red and I think the breast is. 
I am just beginning to know the birds.— 
(Teacher. 











Tanglefoot’s Troubles—Persimmon 
Sprout, you must live in Arkansas, if you 
plow among stumps. I have plowed among 
them there myself, and had the plow han- 
dles reach for my ribs and shins occasion- 
ally. One day I was plowing along, day- 
dreaming, when the plow encountered a 
stump, and the horses not stopping, broke 
the double trees and pulled me over the 
plow handles and head foremost into the 
furrow. I was very warm for a time. Even- 
ing Star, I will not tell a lie. I do tease the 
cats some, only just in fun to pass away 
spare time. In spite of this the dog and 
cats think more of me than of anyone else. 
Nellie of Kansas dresses different from the 
girls around here, if that was her picture 
at the wash tub. Russell Bach, I know a 
fellow who has a sister; and yet he patches 
his trousers with broom wire and. harness 
rivets. They don’t all sew for you, by a 
long way. The fad of parting the hair in 
the middle makes mé weary. Young men 
used to have their lair parted in the mid- 
dle when the Indians were hostile, but it 
has passed from custom now The acces- 
sories to hair parted in the middle are cane, 
eyeglass, signboard collar and speech sim- 
ilar to “doncherknow,” etc. I am a country 
jake, and part my hair onthe left side. and 
just before each meal. I don’t brush it just 
on retiring, nor immediately on rising, 
Neither do I carry a looking-glass and comb 
out to the field for fear that one strand 
might be misplaced, and when I take to 
parting my hair in the middle may I be 
booted over the moon. I had an accident 
last fall on my wheel, which might be a 
warning to reckless riders. I was out on 
my wheel, with my camera, one day, look- 
ing for a good landscape, when my search 
came to a very sudden end by my running 
into a barb wire stretched across a lane, 
down which I was coasting at a rapid pace. 
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The wire was just high enough to pass over 
the handlebars and take me across the 
arms and chest. I was knocked backward 
five or six feet and received a large gash 
in both arms and several scratches on the 
chest. The whole bosom f my shirt was 
torn out and left hanging on the wire, and 
I had to-borrow one at a house to get home 
in. I will never forget the tender care of 
the good. lady who dressed my wounds and 
applied soothing lotions as tenderly as one’s 
own mother. Michigan Girl, write away. 
You will find my name under that picture of 
Chatterbox, in the April 29 issue, and my 
address is Audubon, Ia. Mr Editor, that 
we have another amateur photo contest is 
the wish of—[Tanglefoot. 





Retribution—Let me tell you of a fishing 
party. Seven of us boys stayed home from 
Sunday school and went fishing. I drove 
my horse double with one of the other 
boys’ horse. We fished-all- day and: caught 
nothing but sunfish and suckers. We start- 
ed home about 4.30, and when we were 
crossing a bridge the team took fright at a 
locse sign that was flopping against the 
bridge rail and my horse started and the 
other followed suit. They made good time 
till we came to the turnpike, then I made 
one last pull and we all shut our eyes and 
over went the carriage, and what time they 
made from there in I do not know. I 
broke my wrist and one other fractured 
his skull. They smashed the carriage about 
100 feet from us. Will Seneca County Las- 
sie and Miss Lucile please send me their 
address, as I think I know both of them? 
[E. B. C., 267 South County Line street, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 





A Farmer Girl—Well, I'll try once again. 
I wrote once before, but the monster must 
have eaten the letter. Chatterbox, your 
picture reminds me of a friend of ours. 
English Girl has my sympathy in her lone- 
liness. Vernon, you are good-looking and 





look good; that is my opinion of you. Would 
you please tell your age? I like the Young 
Folks’ story. much better than the Old 
Folks’. I live in Kansas near Deuglass, and 
I would be pleased to have Y F B and the 
Tablers visit me. Music is great enjoyment 
for me. I do not play much,- though, for I 
have taken no lessons. My sister Edna and 
I sing duets, she singing alto and I soprano, 
I enjoy singing. Drawing is also a favorite 
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amusement of mine. I never have studied 
much of Shakespeare’s works, but what I 
did I liked pretty well. I like Tennyson and 
Longfellow much better. I am not a high 
school girl yet, but I expect to be. Tama 
farmer’s daughter, 14 years old, blue-eyed 
and light-headed; by no means good-look- 
ing.—[Jet of Kansas. 





Early—Some of the young folks here 


make remarks about me because I go home 
so early when I call, but I think it looks 











better to go early and leave early than to 
go late and stay till morning. The young 
folks beat the old ones badly writing the 
story.—[Northwest Missouri Farmer Boy. 





Musicians—I have just finished reading 
Miss Bay’s letter, and I think she is real 
modest (?). She says, ‘“‘We have the finest 
Piano in the city.’”’ “I also composed vari- 
ations of Sweet By and By, which are the 
prettiest I ever heard.” Most musicians 
have to take lessons in harmony, counter- 
point and composition, before they are able 
to compose correctly. We musicians are 
subject to a disease generally called en- 
largement around the hat-band, if we don’t 
associate with first-class musicians, and 
when we meet one we are generally let 
down a few notches in our own estimation. 
[Lorena Webster. 





To Write a Story. 





A. G., who is 12 years old, writes that he 
has in mind a story which he would like to 
put in black and white, but does not know 
how; he would like directions. In the first 
place, the chances that a person of his age 
can write a story worth publication are 
pretty small. But the effort will be good 
practice, and if Master A. G. cares to make 
it, he may send the result to the Young 
Folks’ Editor and it will be read, and if 


available, printed. Tell the story in the sim-° 


plest, clearest, most straightforward~ man 


ner possible. Try to write as you would re-” 


peat it to a friend. It may need to be re- 
written after the first draft, perhaps sev- 
eral times, to condense and simplify the 
language. The manuscript sent to the Edi- 
tor should be written only on one side, 
should have the author’s name and ad- 
dress written at the head of the first sheet 
and should be accompanied by postage, if 
it is wanted back in case it proves unavail- 
able. 





DRAWING BY OSCAR P. ROBERTS 
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A POPULAR BATHHOUSE 


Many a stream is not utilized for bathing purposes because of ‘the absence of a 


bathhouse, 
little or no expense, 


one side where one can dress and undress. 
every season on a California ranch and very generally patronized. 


is enjoyed is drawing it mild, 


IN DOORS AND OOT. 


Farm Health. 


E. P. POWELL. 





Dr Harvey of Wilkesbarre, Pa, who ex- 
amined more than 1000 men for commis- 
sions in the army, tells us that, strange as 
it may seem, nearly all who had narrow 
chests and were rejected on that account 
were young farmers. Breught up to run 
a plow or a hoe, they had strong arms and 
backs, but were bent over and muscle- 
bound. Their chests had been contracted 
so that few of them could expand the requi- 
site two inches. The doctor says let young 
farmer boys above all beware of the: con- 
traction of the chests and lungs. They 
ought to try sitting up exercises as a regu- 
lar routine. Bicycle riders should beware 
of racing and long and tedious rides. He 
adds that there is almost universal neglect 
of the teeth and the eyes. The use of the 
eyes is not understood and the care of the 
teeth is neglected. When a farmer boy 
reads “he should have the light come over 
his shoulders invariably, and never directly 
into the eyes.” So with everybody else. 





A Western Farmer’s Vacation. 
LITERATUS RURIS. 





The Rocky mountain farmer has oppor- 
tunities for inexpensive outings that are 
not shared by the farmers of any other 
Section of the country. Where a main crop 
is raised, as wheat, a considerable interval 
occurs between sowing and harvest. This 
interval occurs in the hottest part of the 
Summer. Then if “school is out,” the 
farmer fits up the big farm wagon with an 
“outrigger” on each side so that a common 
Spring mattress will fit in. Bows and a 
cover of canvas convert the wagon into a 
Prairie schooner; blankets, food, cooking 
utensils, fishing rods and firearms are pack- 
ed away in the load, not forgetting a small 
Supply of grain for the horses. Then the 
mother and small children mount to the 
spring mattress and lie at leisure, while 
father sits in front on the spring seat, to 
drive, while the procession is sometimes 
heralded by the older boys mounted on 
burros or ponies. The destination is usually 
Some remote point in the mountains, and it 
iS usually necessary to travel two or three 
days to get there. The days are spent in a 
leisurely journey restful to both horses and 

en, 

The journey is interruptéd at noon by a 
halt for dinner, The father and older boys 
attend to the horses. The smaller chil- 


This tent shows the way an affair of this kind can be rigged up at 
The tent goes clear across the creek and has a flooring at 


This is rigged up by the hop pickers 
To say that it 


dren gather wood for a fire. The mother 
produces materials for a meal from the 
“grub box,’’ and sdon royal appetites are 
being satisfied with very common fare. 
Anon the dishes are washed and packed, 
the horses are hitched up and the “outfit 
moves on again.” At last the destination is 
reached, which is usually a stream in the 
mouatains, which, fed by snows and warm- 
ed by the summer sun, tumbles and scolds 
along its rocky bed in its indignant haste 
to reach the plains below. Here perma- 
nent camp is made. A tent is put up, beds 
of spruce boughs are made, horses are 
picketed or hobbled, and then father and 
the older boys. begin a friendly strife to see 
who shall catch the greatest number of 
mountain trout. A supper of trout as the 
principal dish is soon cooked, and every- 
body ‘‘eats more fish than he ever ate in his 
life before.” 

And then the family gather around a fire 
of pitch logs, watching the sparks drifting 
up among the tops of the aspen trees, while 
stories are told and songs are sung. Soon 
the children begin to grow sleepy, and one 
by one they are put to bed among the 
fragrant spruce boughs, and soon no sound 
disturbs the stillness but the measured 
champ! champ! of the horses at the rich 
grass nearby, and the distant yelps of the 
coyote and hoot of the owl. 

The fishing is varied with hunting, 
gathering wildflowers and “prospecting,” 
and sometimes the whole party go up on the 
top of a high cliff and amuse old and young 
by rolling stones over the brink, which go 
rolling, leaping, crashing and roaring into 
the canon below. Sometimes the pastime is 
varied by a sudden mountain storm, awful 
in its intensity. Then everything is wet 
through and a great fire has to be built, and 
the blankets dried, before the family can go 
to bed at night. After a while the fish be- 
gin to grow wary; the children “can find 
nothing but the same old flowers;” the 
mother wants to “cook on a stove again, 
and sleep in a civilized bed;” the father 
“wants to get something decent to eat once 
more;” and the boys want to brag over the 
neighbors’ boys about the number of fish 
they caught; so that all agreed, the wagon 
is packed once more, and the horses’ heads 
are turned homeward. 

RR 

Poison Ivy Lotion—Beware of poison dog- 
wood or poison sumac, It is a small tree 
found mostly in swamps, and may be known 
by its brilliant tints. What is called poison 
ivy (Rhus towvicodendron) belongs to the 
sumac genus. It grows like the ivy, and 
may be known by its very glossy leaves. 
It borders the woods, and is also found by 
the roadside and in pastures. An excellent 
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lotion for poison may be made of ten cents’ 
worth of sulphite (not sulphate) of soda 
dissolved in a pint of water. It is well to 
keep a-bottle of this on hand in case of 
an emergency. Soft soap is a remedy, and 
the bruised leaves of the banana, which are 
nearly always available.—[A. H. McC. 


Hot Weather Skin Lotion—To remove 


tan or sunburn, mix magnesia with water 
until it forms a paste; spread it thickly on 
face and neck, leaving it four minutes; 
wash it off with hot water and castile soap. 
Freckles will gradually disappear if you dip’ 
your finger in powdered niter and touch 
them with it. Cucumber juice is also an 
excellent wash for the complexion; squeeze 
it out with a lemon squeézer, and just be- 
fore going out in warm weather put it on 
the face, and again when you return, after- 
ward wiping it off lightly with a handker- 
chief, and you will be surprised to see what 
a quantity of dirt comes off with it. An ex- 
cellent lotion for chafing of the skin may be 
made thus: Rose water 4 oz, pulverized 
borax % oz and morphia 6 grains; apply 
this several times a day. Tender feet may 
be hardened by wiping them off with al- 
cohol, or by bathing in borax water or hot - 
hay tea.—[A. H. McCoughtry. 
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Lady: Se you are looking for a square 
meal, eh? 

Tramp: No’m; I’m looking for a round 
one, 

Lady: I never heard of such a thing. 
Pray, what is a round meal? 


Tramp: 
mum. 


One dat hasn’t any end to it, 





The little dressmaker who was walking 
across a field, on encountering a bull said 
she guessed she’d better cut bias to avoid a 
gore. 














From Urs. Gunter 
to Urs. Pinkham. 




















[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 76,244] 

“One year ago last June three doc- 
tors gave me up to die, and as I had at 
different times used your Vegetable 
Compound with good results, I had too 
much faith in it to die until I had tried 
itagain. I was apparently an invalid, 
was confined to my bed for ten weeks. 
(I believe my trouble was ulceration of 
womb). 

“‘After taking four bottles of the 
Compound and using some of the Liver 
Pills and Sanative Wash, at the end of 
two months I had greatly improved 
and weighed 155 pounds, when I never 
before weighed over 138. Lydia E. 
Pirikham’s Vegetable Compound is the 
best medicine I ever used, and I recom- 
mend it toall my friends.”—Mrs. ANNA 
Eva GUNTER, HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 





Mrs. Barnhart Enjoys Life Once More, 


“DEAR Mrs. Prnkaam—I had been 
sick ever since my marriage, seven 
years ago; have given birth to four 
children, and had two-miscarriages. I 
had falling of womb, leucorrhea, pains 
in back and legs; dyspepsia and a 
nervous trembling of the stomach. 
Now I have none of these troutles and 
can enjoy my life. Your medicine has 
worked wonders for me.”—Mns. 8. 
BARNHART, NEw CAsTLE, Pa. 








in Advance! 

HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 
Shipped anywhere C. O. D.. with 
test ot les for Men. 


sand Gir! 
ie and pany 






“ 2» gton $22.00 

0 better wheels made. 

Others at $10, $13.60, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.60; all splendid 
value. SBuy direct from manuf rers, thus saving 
Gealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. Illus- 
Grated Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St.. B-42, Chicago, Ills. 
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SOMMER NEEDS. 


For the Hot Days--An Offer. 





To save unnecessary labor and at the 
same time minister to the health and com- 
fort of farm workers in the hot season, 
what shall housewives do? Here are some 
suggestions; others are desired. 

Let the meals be served on the exact 
hour. Don’t use pie, fried cakes or griddle 
cakes, but plenty of fruit and vegetables. 
Have on hand articles that will cook quick- 
ly, together with an ample supply of but- 
ter, eggs and cream. Many testify to the 
beneficial effects of cold skimmed milk as 
a healthful, satisfying drink for the field 
men, or instead of water at the table. One 
woman at the head of a large farm puts the 
unseparated milk in a tank in her large 
refrigerator and draws out the skimmilk 
from below for drinking purposes. It’s a 
favorite drink with her summer boarders, 
too, who find the milk and cream together 
toe rich. Lots of fun has been made of 
skimmilk for human use, but science has 
discovered that it contains all the elements 
of pure water, besides food elements, in a 
form also the most easily assimilable of any 
available liquid, Try to have bread on 
hand at all times and use eggs plentifully 
in a variety of ways, as they are strength- 
ening and easily prepared. Many women 
prefer to rise so as to do the day’s baking 
before breakfast. In regard to fruit, many 
think some kinds are more healthful 
stewed and even seeded. Simple puddings 
are advocated widely, with cream or maple 
sugar saucé, Have as much variety as pos- 
sible, preparing dainty and appetizing 
dishes as well as substantials, and make 
the table attractive with snowy cloth, shin- 
ing glasses and flowers, too. A frequent 
change of food and an occasional “sur- 
prise’ helos make one happy. 

So much for the food and its general 
preparation. Some disapprove of the din- 
ner in the hot kitchen, where the housewife 
looks worried and hot and the men eat 
what is placed before them quickly, so as 
to get away. The dinner hour should be 
made cheerful and pleasant, with no ap- 
pearance of hurry and worry. Have a 
lounge at one end of the dining room, with 
papers and books. A place where the men 
can bathe is much appreciated. 

Practical hints on this subject, from ex- 
perience, will be paid for in cash if received 
very soon. Never mind rhetoric and spell- 
ing; it is the facts we want and for which 
we will pay. 





Poisonous Plants. 





In a recent bulletin of the New Jersey 
station, Prof Byron D. Halsted calls at- 
tention to the danger from eating parts of 
unknown plants. Fatal cases of poisoning, 
he says, are usually among children, and 
in the spring of the year, when they go 
into the woods and fields with their taste 
sharpened for any green thing. There are 
many succulent roots that are harmless 
and are agreeable when eaten, and it is 
ofien through mistaken identity that the 
injury follows. If, for example, the cicuta 
is eaten instead of wild parsnip, conium 
for sweet cicely, or poke roots for arti- 
chokes, dire results may follow. In like 
manner distress may come from mistaking 
kalmia leaves for wintergreen, blue flag 
for sweet flag, or even hellebore leaves as 
a pot herb for marsh marigold. Again 
there is sometimes the element of bravery 
that leads to the partaking of poisonous 
plants, as when one child “dares’’ another 
and a false pride leads on _ possibly to 
death. There are sometimes the lurking 
vestiges of the savage in the child, and he 
takes a Strange delight in ‘playing Indian,” 
particularly if hunger lends its impulse. 
In short, there are many reasons why our 
youth are led to forage somewhat indis- 
criminately upon the soft parts of plants, 
and agaifst them all, the parent and 
teacher, and grown persons” generally, 
should assist by advice and even reproof. 

The majority of fatal cases have prob- 
ably come from the eating of roots exposed 
by the excavations of earth where the 
poisonous plants abound, and it is here that 
the greatest care needs to be taken. Ditch- 
ers in low land where the cicuta, arisaema, 
iris, or veratrum is found or in high ground 
where the poke root may grow, need to 
warn children of the danger of feeding 
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upon the fresh roots that are temptingly 
exposed. The fruits stand next in order 
of dangerous parts of plants, and there is 
no better rule than to abstain from all that 
are not well known. Otherwise the sick- 
ening baneberries may be eaten or the still 
more poisonous green juicy fruits of the 
daturas may prove fatal. Grown persons 
are most apt to be poisoned by the toad- 
stools, and it is here repeated that only 
the kinds that are harmless and well known 
should be gathered. The poisonous species 
are too variable in characteristics to per- 
mit of taking any chances with them. It is 
better to limit one’s list of edible kinds to 
a few quickly recognized species than to 
extend the number at the risk of one’s life. 
Finally, should a case of poisoning occur 
let the skilled physician be called at once, 
as the delay of an hour may result in 
death. 





Salad Dressings. 





Oil and vinegar have been pointed out as 
the characteristic dressings for salads, says 
3ulletin 54 of the Vermont experiment sta- 
tion. Sugar and vinegar, with which let- 
tuce is habitually overloaded, do not con- 
stitute a salad dressing; nor do several 
leaves of lettuce afloat in such a mixture 
make a salad. The combination of oil and 
vinegar with salt and pepper, as already 
described, makes the French dressing, 
which is in good taste everywhere and 
which has a wider range of usefulness than 
any other. It does not_please everyone at 
first taste; but one learns to like it after 
a few trials. After a little practice, cream 
may be used in lieu of oil. That from a 
separator is best. 

The salad dressing most commonly used 
in this country and the one easiest of its 
kind to make, is known simply as cooked 
salad dressing, and is made as follows: To 
each yolk of egg use 1 tablespoon vinegar. 
Heat the vinegar to the boiling point, stir 
in the well-beaten yolks of eggs and cook 
until thick, stirring constantly. Season 
highly with salt, pepper and mustard. This 
may be put away in earthenware or glass 
and kept in a cool place for a long time. 
When ready to use, thin with cream or rich 
milk until it is about the consistency of 
custard, and use like any other salad dress- 
ing. Besides the simple French and cook- 
ed dressings described above, there are 
many others, such as mayonnaise, for 
which complete directions may be found in 
any cook book. Salad dressings may also 
be bought at all grocers, but though some 
of them are very good, they are not fit to 
be recommmended without qualification. 





To Preserve Foods. 
NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 





The decay of foods or organic substances 
may be prevented, first, by drying or evap- 
oration of the moisture until the water con- 
tent is below that required by the germs 
for growth, for example, milk powder, dried 
fruits and meats and desiccated articles 
generally; second, by freezing or refriger- 
ation. The cold must be continuous, for as 
soon as such articles begin to warm up 
they spoil more quickly than if never 
frozen, for example, meat, fish, milk kept 
on ice and sometimes actually frozen; third, 
addition of large quantities of non-injuri- 
ous antiseptics, such as salt and sugar; also 
the use of smoke and various combinations 
of these with drying, for example, bacon, 
jellies, condensed milk, crystallized fruits, 
etc; fourth, the addition of small quantities 
of poisonous or deleterious antiseptics, such 
as formalin, salicylic acid, alum, preserva- 
tives for oysters, milk, etc. Owing to the 
minute quantities of these substances they 
do not produce the symptoms of poisoning 
in those who use food preserved in this 
way; but it has been questioned whether 
serious disturbance may not result from 
the habitual introduction of small doses of 
what are really drugs. Such preservatives 
are properly adulterations, or they may be 
considered as mild poisons. 

Fifth, pickling by the use of vinegar, 
spirits, etc. Alcohol finds its more ‘proper 
sphere in preserving pharmaceutical ex- 
tracts for medicinal purposes; sixth, tem- 
porary preservation by means of heat, such 
as the various operations of cookery. When 
the housewife anticipates that milk or oth- 
er food may spoil before it can be used she 
gives the food a few more hours’ lease of 
health by heating it to the boiling or bak- 
ing point; seventh, permanent preservation 
by means of canning. Many articles are 
canned now that were once supposed to be 











incapable of being kept in that way. The 
secret was discovered by Pasteur, and con- 
sists in repeating the heating of the can 
with its contents two or three times, with 
intervals of 12 to 24 hours. The first heat- 
ings cause those spores that are not killed 
to germinate so that they can be killed at 
later heatings. 

There are some foods, like milk, which 
are changed in character by a boiling tem- 
perature and cannot readily be sterilized 
Such foods are subjected to a degree of 
heat that will kill vegetative germs only, 
and are then said to have been pasteurized 
But by a sufficient repetition of the pas- 
teurizing process they could also be ster- 
ilized and all the spores that may be pres- 
ent be caused to germinate and to be de- 
stroyed. It is generally believed by per- 
sons who have canned food that it is the 
access of air to the contents of the can that 
must be avoided to prevent deterioration. 
Of course, it is the germ dust in the air 
that causes fefmentation, as can be proved 
by substituting a stopper of cotton for the 
cork of preserve bottles. The cotton plug 
strains the air that passes through so the 
germs are held back and the food keeps 
perfectly well. But such a stopper is im- 
practicable in a commercial sense, as _it 
allows of evaporation of the contents, and 
packages so stoppered would have to be 
kept right side up with care. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 





4, SQUARE Worp—1l, A specter; 2, in the 
future; 3, a highly scented vegetable; 4, to 
flout; 5, portable shelter for soldiers. 

5. ARITHMETICAL—Change the letters to 
figures and give the root word. 

LIDSDW(U 

NCA 
RT 

6. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

O U R CUTE FRILL. 

7. Drop LETTER PuzzLE— 

—A—E—D—O—P—N—. 

8 BIBLicaLt—Where is the word children 
first mentioned in the Bible? Give book, 
chapter and verse. 





Pressing Flowers—Two persons asked 
how to preserve the color of a flower. I 
pressed over 80 last year. I began to col- 
lect the 20th of March and stopped the lust 
of. June. I found that by changing the 
specimens which you are pressing every 
day to a new page (if you are pressing in 2 
book) is the only way of preserving the 
color. I was looking mine over the other 
day, and I noticed that they had not faded 
at all. I mounted mine with court plaster, 
but I should not advise anyone to do that. 
I had to cut the plaster into very narrow 
strips, and such a time as I did have! I 
had to cut five to every one I pasted. They 
would stick to my finger, dress and paper. 
I should think by putting mucilage on the 
flower, itself, and then sticking it «n ‘he 
paper would be a good plan.—[Alberta. 





Apple Pie—Stew tart apples and sweeten 
as desired, add extract of lemon 1 tea- 
spoonful, and a little butter. Line a pie 
tin with paste; fill with sauce and cover 
with the whipped white of two eggs, slight- 
ly sweetened. Bake in a quick oven.—f{A. 
Be A 





Foreign Missionaries—Many young peo- 
ple would like to know how to prepare 
themselves to become foreign missionaries. 
There’s a school for this purpose in Brook- 
lyn which students of all denominations 
attend. The course of study covers three 
years, consisting of Bible, medical, orien- 
tal language and other practical branches. 
Full information given by Mrs L. D. Os- 
born, 131 Waverly avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 





“Do not fret. It only adds to your bur- 
den. To work hard is very well; but to 
work hard and worry, too, is more than 
human nature can bear.”’ 





To cultivate kindness is a valuable part 
of the business of life.—[Johnson. 





To know how to wait is the great secret 
ef success.—[De Maistre. 





Patient waiting is often the highest way 
of doing God’s will.—[Collier. 





Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 
[Rousseau. 






































HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


Wild Mice as Pets. 


Cc. E. A. 





Many boys and girls who have tried rab- 
bits, squirrels and birds as pets, may be 
glad to hear of something new in this line, 
If they will follow our directions they may, 
with very little trouble and expense, catch 
and cage the pretty little meadow mice 
which sometimes gnaw young fruit trees 
and steal corn. These little fellows -are 
smaller in size and have shorter tails than 
house mice. Examine one of them closely 
and you will be charmed with its graceful 
form, its soft fur and the trimness of its 
general makeup. 

When you have found a nest of these mice 
in a low field, perhaps near a fodder stack, 
place near it any good trap made to catch 
rats or mice alive. Bait with corn meal, and 
the next morning you will be pretty sure to 
find one or more occupants. Take for the 
floor of your cage a piece of inch plank 
about 12x18 inches, and set up on each 2or- 
ner of it a post one inch square and 8 or 
10 high. Cover the floor with fresh sods, 
and on one side prop up a piece of plank 
under which the mice may make their nest. 
Lay some soft dry grass under it to make 
them more comfortable. Set in one corner 
a small tin or earthen pan and keep it sup- 
plied with fresh water. 

Now surround the four sides with cheap 
wire mesh, and lay on top of the four posts 
either a board or a movable frame covered 
with wire mesh. The mice should be fed 
with corn meal and whole corn, apples and 
green vegetables.- Thus provided for, a pair 
will be quite at home and will soon raise a 
family. When they become restless and 
seem discontented with their quarters, it is 
time to remove the sod. Lift off the top of 
the eage and lay something around their 
hiding place to prevent their escape while 
you are putting in fresh sod. If this is at- 
tended to, perhaps once in two months, 
they will continue to thrive. 

Instinet teaches nearly all kinds of rats 
and mice to hide and sleep during the day- 
time, and come out at night in search of 
food. Therefore the best time to watch 
their motions is after sunset, or under a 
shed or ima cellar ona cloudy day. At such 
times they come out from their retreat and 
scamper about even more actively and 
much more gracefully than house mice. It 
is a pretty sight at such times to watch one 
of these tiny pests as he sits up on his hind 
legs with his forepaws hanging down in the 
style of a prairie dog, or eating like a squir- 
rel, and afterwards cleaning his face, like 
the neat little fellow that he is. 


The Care of Angoras. 








Angora cats ought to be extremely cheap 
before long, for a good many people have 
gone into the business of raising them, 
says a current writer. There has even been 
published a manual for Angora cat raisers. 
It seems, according to this valuable work, 
that Angora cats ought not to be coddied. 
They can stand cold weather, but not 
dampness. The Angora cat should not be 


allowed to get her feet wet, n to go out 
when it rains. Otherwise treat them as 
you would a quite common eat. If you go 


into the business of raising Angora cats, a 
special house will be necessary for them— 
unless you want to move out of your own 
house and give them that. You build your 
cat house much as you would a hen house: 
“If six or a dozen cats are to be kept to- 
gether, a house 50 ft long by 30 ft wide and 
7 ft high, with a slope of one foot, with 
plenty of windows to admit sunlight, is 
comfortable and serviceable. Be careful, 
however, that the house is watér-proof and 
wind-proef. Racks can be made so that 
cats can roost. Shelves may be put about, 
With straw or hay for bedding. Cats 
should not run much during the intense 
heat of the day, and should always have 
access to fresh water, and, if possible, be 
allowed to run about in the grass.’ Cool- 
ness is better for the Angora cat than heat: 
“The cold produces more hair, and with the 
angers the more hair the better the ani- 
ma s.”” 


Angoras—Miss Allie L. Nay of West 
Peterboro, N H, who raises Angora cats, 
Sends the names of the following breeders 
of these animals: Mrs S. A. J. Downes, 
Springfield, Vt; L. G. Young, Central Ver- 
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mont freight office, St Albans, Vt; Mae 
Whipple, Warwick, RI; J. Weston Deane, 
Freedom, Me; Mrs Elmer Burnett, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Mrs J. S. McIlvaine of East Washington, 
N H, has buff Angoras. 

If E. M. T. will send her address to Box 
4, West Dudley, Mass, she will be informed 
where there are buff Angora kittens. 


Buff Angora Cats—E. M. T. asked if 


anyone had seen this kind of cat. I have 
a large buff Angora male cat, not a hair of 
any other color.on him.—[Mrs V. A. Hig- 
gins. 

I have two buff Angora cats and two 
buff and white. Two of them have brown 
eyes. This is the most desirable color for 
buff cats, because it harmonizes with the 
fur. Betsy is very intelligent; she is also 
full of fun and frolic and very inquisitive. 
She is at my side wherever I go, into every 
trunk, box and drawer I open, even into 
the apple barrel the other day. She will 
kiss me and stand up on her hind feet and 
we hold quite long conversations some- 
times. I never saw a cat that would make 
so many different sounds as she will. She 
is jealous of other cats. If I hold them 
she will sit down and look at us with ears 
laid back and eyes shining. Sometimes 
she will spit or growl, and when I put them 
down on the floor she will often cuff them 
on the head. She never plays with other 
cats, but likes to play alone or with people. 
I have four photographs of her in different 
positions. In one she is sitting in a doll’s 
chair. A cat is the most difficult animal 
there is to get a good photograph of and 
there is but one artist in the U S who has 
made it a successful business.—[Allie L. 
Nay. 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Letter Club Ideas. 








I have read what Moccasin Bill says 
about the organization of the A A letter 
club. I should like it very much and would 
be willing to pay for a badge. I hope all 
will write and that it will soon be started. 
I am a member of musicians’ circle No 1 
(Circle No 58), but as yet have received no 
letters. My membership certificate was 
made out and mailed to me April 7 and I 
have wondered at the delay of the letters 
so long, as I am only No 5 on the list. 
rMate Stratford. 

There was eonsiderable said about the 
circle club badges, but no conclusion was 
agreed upon. I think it would be a good 
plan if each circler would send 5 or 10 
cents, whatever was necessary, to the Edi- 
tor and he select the badge and forward to 
each circler. Maybe it would be better if 
each circler should send his fee to his secre- 
tary and the badges sent to secretaries to 
distribute. It would be less trouble to the 
Editor. Then the badge fee could be added 
to the membership fee and the badges could 
be sent to No 1, as it might take several 
rounds to choose a secretary.—[Hoosier 
Mat. 


Candid Opinions. 


Cooking by Rule—Some one asked if 
cocking by rule would help in getting a big 
dinner. It might unless one is experienced 
in the best ways to work. So far it seems 
that the cooking of the cooking schools is 
not as satisfactory as that learned in the 
kitchen, but for the average housekeeper, 
cooking by rule is like cutting out a gar- 
ment by a pattern. It saves time, worry 
and often disappointment. The recipe 
lately given for “successful bread” is the 
rule for yeast rolls asked for, if more short- 
ening is added (% cup) and made with 
boiled milk.—[Charity. 





A Day at a Time—Arcadian Wife, live 
your own life, conforming it to your own 
strength and circumstances, regardless of 
what other people may do or expect. Re- 
member that you have to overcome extrav- 
agant ways and assume _ responsibilities 
only a day at a time. When you begin to 
get hurried and nervous, drop what you are 
doing and take baby out into the garden 
and absorb into your heart and bring into 
your house great stores of outside sunshine, 
melody and fragrance. By frequently eas- 
ing the yoke you will prevent it from 
chafing and galling. “We cannot all live on 
the piazza (I wish that we could), but we 
can breathe the fresh air,” says an old 
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~ Italian proverb. Swing a hammock or cradle 


in the piazza or under some branching tree 
for baby. Have there an easy chair for 
yeurself, and there in this sky-canopied 
sitting room do as much of your work as 
you can. Don’t let regrets for what you 
could not reach upon yesterday, or anxiety 
about what you may not be able to accom- 
plish to-morrow, darken to-day. Baby will 
never be any “cuter” or sweeter than he is 
to-day. Enjoy him all you can. Don’t 
worry and the tangles will straighten out. 
lf you meet yeur new responsibilities 
bravely, faithfully, conscientiously, a day 
at a time, you will come nearer and nearer 
to your ideal of wifehood, motherhood, 
womanhood.—[Evangeline. 





Nerve Tonic—I was much surprised when 
I read Eda’s letter in a recent issue, to 
think anyone would make the statemeut 
that “‘some real ladiessmokein private.” This 
may possibly be true if the following is to 
be relied upon: A friend once remarked 
that most any of the femalesex might becon- 
sidered ladies, but to be a true woman wa3s 
a much higher mark to which many never 
reached. Personally I cannot conceive of 
a woman of refinement, or even respectable 
habits, making a practice of smoking, either 
publicly or privately. I think, however, it 
is just as mecessary for women to use to- 


“DEATH IN 
THE POT.” 


‘‘Death in the pot.” That sentence 
condenses the story of a tragedy. A 
little family gathering. A fine dinner 
cooked in the large eo kettle lon; 
disused, and the cutive feanily ison 
by the accumulated verdigris. The story 
was told by the mewspapers from one 
end of the land to the other. But it was 
soon forgotten. The moral of it is, that 
the purest of food, put into a foul vessel, 
instead of ministering to life may be- 
come a minister of death. 

If the stomach is diseased it is like the 
poisonous kettle, which taints everything 
that goes into it. The symptoms are 
irregular appetite, undue fullness after 
eating, distressed feeling-in the stomach, 
of fluttering and sinking sensations, pal- 
a dizziness, ringing in ears, sour or 

itter risings and constipation. Not all 
these symptoms may be present at the 
same time, but any of them shows dis- 
ease in the digestive or alimentary tract. 

The intimate relation of the stomach 
to the blood, heart, liver and lungs 
makes it a medical maxim in exploring 
the causes of obscure diseases to “‘ start 














with the stomach.” It is upen this 
principle that Dr. Pierce’s Medi- 
¢al overy effects so many and such 


remarkable eures. It cleanses the stom- 
ach and the system is cleansed. It in- 
creases the action of the blood making 
glands, and the body is enriched by the 
purified blood. It strengthens the di- 
gestive or nutritive and these 
strengthen the whele body by increasing 


the quantity and ae of its nourish- 
ment. It carries off the effete 
matter. Ig this way it re-establishes 
health, banishing the a which 
are but symptoms of stomach’s 
condition. - 

All medicine dealers sell ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery.” Hf they try to 


substitute something else, it is because 


“something else” better. Insist 
on “Golden Medical Discovery "if you 
want to be cured. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL, 


In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 
Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 

The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,““New Methods in Education,” and now 
earried on in many schools in various parts of the country, 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres- 
sion in drawing, designing, clay meee weed carving, 
painting, etc. € course will fit pupils to ome teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 
schools and classes with little expense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted by several teachers from his schools 





in Philadelphia. For a address until Jnne 
5, J. LIBERTY TADD, 319 N. 





32d Street, Philadelphia, 
; from June 5to Sept. 15, Harriettstown, Franklin Co,, 
New York. 
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bacco as it is for men, but then we all 
realize that although the men are consider- 
ed the stronger physically, yet they are 
compelled (according to their own words) to 
use the weed in order to quiet their nerves. 
Apparently, in their opinions, the best nerve 
tonic for the women is housework, com- 
bined with the care of half a dozen little 
ones 24 hours per day.—[Bicycle Belle. 











The last time this young lady appeared 
in our columns it was as a pond lily, in a 
group. Remember? Here she is in her win- 
ter bonnet. A talented lass she is, who can 
paint, and write, and swim, and do lots of 
other things, being very fond of outdoor 
life. 





That Poem—I cannot think that Gen Al- 
bert Pike, so well known and so strong a 
figure in American literary and political 
life, deliberately stole a poem which ap- 
peared in a London magazine in 1892. One 
reason for thinking that he did not is the 
fact that he died in 1891, according to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Another reason 
is the fact that the book from which I 
copied the poem is one of a series in manu- 
script which I started in 1862, copying into 
them poems which struck my fancy. They 
are all dated and this one bears on the fly- 
leaf, ‘‘Completed Oct 17, 1879.” Apparently 
it was the contributor to Chambers’s mag- 
azine who was the plagiarist. Such in- 
stances are common, a poem being more 
often appropriated than a story, it takes so 
much less time to copy it. No editor can 
have knowledge of all current literature. 
But so many people are constantly reading 
that the fraud is usually soon exposed. It 
is only a few years since an editor of wide 
reading and ripe experience paid a woman 
contributor who sent him as original the 
late Albert Leighton’s well-known poem, 
Under the Leaves, which closes with these 
beautiful lines: 

“Walk life’s dark ways ye seem to say 

With love’s divine foreknowing, 

That where man sees but withered leaves 

Sod sees the sweet flowers growing.” 
And there must be many among the older 
readers to recall Canning’s Old Farmer’s 
Elegy. It was set to music and widely 
sung during the ’50’s. The refrain is— 
“He has plowed his last furrow, has reaped 

his last, grain, 

No morn shall awake him to labor again.” 
A man from Pennsylvania purporting to be 
a clergyman had the effrontery to send this 
to a Utica paper as original only a few 
years since. It is the duty of any reader 
to do as Mr Passarant did, endeavor to ex- 
pose what he believed to be a fraud. I 
always do it.—[H. Annette Poole. 


Clickety, Buzz—I want to tell Rosebud 


that I am in sympathy with her senti- 
ments. They suit me exactly. I don’t feel 
ashamed to work out of doors. No, indeed! 
I think it a good blessing when one is able 
to do so. I am a farmer’s wife and I have 
a good, kind husband and two little boys, 
and I was out and hoed in my cabbage and 
melons this morning till 10 o’clock, while 
old Sol raised the heat in the furnace in 
the sky to about 90. Don’tI feel ashamed? 
Not much! I’m going out there again in an 
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hour or two. Get your sunbonnet, Rose- 
bud, and gloves, and keep me company. I 
can do fancy work with the rest and play 
the organ, too, if need be. I can teach 
school, teach how to make artificial flow- 
ers, oil painting, crayon work, wax work 
and do some literary work. I have a large 
flock of ducks half ready for the market, 
a lot of young chickens, and I have canned 
45 gallons of strawberries, sold a lot and 
eaten a lot more, besides giving several gal- 
lons away. Fruit is quite scarce here this 
season. I wish I could show you my plants. 
I have 60 coleus, 4 geraniums, 20 carnation 
pinks, 5 fuchsias, 3 cannas, 3 roses, 2 lilies, 
2 cactuses, 1 Othaeite orange tree and its 
companion, guava tree. Would have had 
about 50 geraniums, but cold spring dis- 
appointed me. Well, next week is harvest, 
which will last about a week With us, my 
husband and brother-in-law together. Don’t 
you love to hear the binder with its clickety, 
buzz, buzz? I do. It sings a song that no 
musician can play.—[Mrs W. M. K. 


The Wife’s Portion—It seems to me that 
no class of women work as hard as the 
farmers’ wives. By this I do not mean the 
wealthy or even the well-to-do farmer, but 
the wife of a man who is doing his best to 
get a living and pay for his home. If the 
woman is a true helpmate she will help in 
a way by being careful of expenses and see 
that nothing goes to waste. It is compara- 
tively easy when there is a limited number 
of little folks to be cared for, but the 
mother of a large family who is the wife 
of a farmer in poor circumstances has no 
rest day or night. While the work is hard 
the care presses the most heavily. It seems 
to me that very few compared with the 
many really enjoy life; they are so dissatis- 
fied with what they can afford, that it 
takes away the enjoyment of what they do 
have. I have been interested in a discus- 
sion as to whether the wife gets what she 
needs, and whether she shares equally with 
her husband in the profits. A very good way 
is for the woman to have a certain part 
as her own, to do with as she pleases, There 
is no justice in the wife of ~y man work- 
ing hard for the family and trying to earn 
her clothes besides. If a man cannot sup- 
port a wife comfortably he has no business 
to marry, but should remain in a state of 
celibacy until he can care for a family. 
There is no true wife but earns her sup- 
port and should have it. She will also con- 
sider circumstances and guide herself ac- 
cordingly.—[{Aunt Mollie. ; 


Another Monogram Design. 





Another design for a monogram of the 
initials ““A O F” is here offered by John C. 


Landis. Two designs were printed in the 


issue of May 27. 
———EE 


“Paw, why ain’t a prophet honored in his 
own country?’ “‘Because people grow tired 
of hearing him say, ‘I told you so.’ ”’ 


Preserves 


r- fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
@ more easily, more quickly, more 
healthful. sealed with Refined 
Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 


found PR efi ned 
Paraffine Wax 


fn every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a list of its many uses 
from your druggist or grocer. 

Sold everywhere. Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
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building of a strong and healthy constitution, 
Give your children 





They will enjoy it. Wheatlet is a bone 
builder; it is rich in gluten and all the health 
and strength-giving qualities of that most 
» sustaining of all cereals, man’s natural food, 
» WHEAT. Sold by grocers in 7 arma pack- 
» ages bearing our name and label. 
| If your grocer does not keep Wheatlet, have 
him order some for you, or send us his name 
and your order—we will see that you are sup- 
» plied. Avoid substitutes. 


The genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS GCO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes, 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
ea tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
“" BRONZE CoO., Cherry St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


6000 BICYCLES 


verstock; must be closed out, 

98 MODELS $9 to $I6. 
} Shopworn and second-hand 
wheels, as good as new $3 to $10. 
<j New '99 Models Sif to $30. 
Sy Great Factory clearing sale. We 










ship to anyone on approval without 
a@ centin advance. 
A BICYCLE! 


4 : ~ by helping us advertise our superb line o} 
: oi 99 models. We give one Rider Agent in 
each town FREE USE of sample whee! to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offer. 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 


Stenography, Penmanship, ete., 

taught by mail or in person 

at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, 
N. ¥. Wetrain for practical work, and always secure 
positions for graduates of complete business course. 
Catalogue free. C. C. GAINES, Box 425, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
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If you are out of employment, ° 

or employed at unsatisfactory 4 

, wages, write us immediately. 

bs We can give you something tom 
@ do that will make you $50 a month without 


any trouble. You can 

work right around 

your own home, OF 3 
@ wish. A 


travelif you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


You will be surprised how e 
easily you can make the 
above sum. Hundreds are 4 


making double tbat. Possi- 
- you can doittoo. Send name and address, 


vr ee 


anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 
ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


> 
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AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 

. tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 

i The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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— inom 
‘Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {0 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 
Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, zive Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
n. 


childre Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 


































WELK } 
j HY; iH Yili, y Le 4 
dies’ Shirt Waist with ; 
eae RE rg 7677—Ladies’ Fancy Waist, 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42-in. bust, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40-inch bust, 








7681—Misses’ Waist. 
7685—Misses’ Five Gered Skirt. 
Waist, 12, 14 and 16 years, 


Skirt, 12, 14 and 16 years, 


1687—Ladies? Waist. 
7684—Ladies Drapery. 

Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust, 

Drapery, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30-in. waist. 


\ NY Lh!) x 
ip 
Mild 





7353—Ladies’ Chemise. 
82, 84, 86, 88, 40, 42 and 44 in. bust, | 


7299—Ladies Chemise 
82, 84, 86, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust 





“ 7705—Ladies? Round Yoke Shirt Waist 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inch bust, - 

7691—Ladies’ Gu mpes. 

$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 


> 
D 








= ie 


; 688—Ladies’ Sacque Night Gown with 7692—Ladies’ Five Gored Skirt Outlined ' 
7694—Boy’s Dress. : Applied Yoke for Pointed Trimming. { 7683—Girl's Dress. 


2 and 4 Years. 82, 34, 86, 88, 40 and 42 inch bust. . 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 



































Bras TEDDER! 


“Never Fails to Give 
Satisfaction.” 


Send for 
circulars. 


Belcher a Taylor Agr’ Tl 0p, BE. Chicopee 
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HEEBNER’S vrei 


with Speed Regulator. 
= tor 1,2 & 3 horses, 


nt _ Horse Power 


= FNSILAGE AND DRY FODDER TTER 
with Crusher. ‘Also TLreshers and Cleaners, F eed Mills, 
Corn Sen Drag and Circular Saw Machines, etc. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.8.A. 





FBEBIGICS BLING, PRESS 


e, economical, leaves the 

hay in the best form, unbroken, &e. 

Makes compact ee ip 

Ml loading, thus saving freight. e make 
many other kinds of presses, 


Send for our 
Free catalogue. 


P.-K. DEDERICK’S ‘SONS, 
30 Tivoli St., Albaay, N 





Seven styles 8 Sea. An ny helght do- de- 
i ade of Ceiled Sp: 

wey Wire, galvanized. The coi 
s makes it self-regulating. it’s 


CHICKEN-TIGHT A 
m Our Prices will su Ag 
man vou. We sell direct to. the 
farmer at lowest wholesale 
Anti-Trust Prices 
as we belong to no Combina- IT’S A CUTE. TRICK— 
tion orTrust. Catalogue and 


aa 
RS 


free for the asking ‘stealing the pole,’’ but the horse that takes the lead 


may not keep it. It’s ‘‘staying — ~<a that settle 
it. Notice where The Page 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE cO., ADRIAN, MICH. 














The U.S. Triple Current Separator 


is noted for its 


THOROUGHNESS OF SEPARATION, 
EASE OF GPERATION, AND DURABILITY. 


More Than Fulfils Expectations. 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 

The No. 5 Improved U. S. Separator more than fulfils my 
expectations, It runsso easy and is so little trouble to separate 
the milk from ro cows that I have decided not to get the power 
lintended buying. Then the ease with which it can be cleaned, 
its simple and strong construction, the quickness of replacing 
any part shouldit ever become worn, and its thorough skim- 

‘A ming should recommend tife Improved ~F Ss machines to 
: every one in need of a first-class separa 
LESTER W. “LOVELESS. 


=> 


Write for large illustrated catalorues. Free, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


FARQUHAR 
RAKE SEPARATOR 


Lightest draught; most 
durable, perfect in operation and cheapest, 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator 


greatest capacity; wastes no 

|. grain, cleans ready for mar- 
ket. Specially adapted for 
merchant threshing and 
large crops. Threshes rice, 

™ flax and millet. Received 
= medals and awards at three 
e@ world’s fi 


Farquhar Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and high- 
est award at World’s Co- 
lumblan Exposition. Far- 
quhar’s threshing engines 
are the most perfect in use, 
Have seats, foot brakes and 
two injectors. Are very 
strong and durable and are 
made as light as is consis- 
tent with safety. There is 
no record of a Farquhar boiler ever exploding. 


Pennsylvania trea Engine 


Combines the 
advantages of 
all. Powerfully 
strong, durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw Milis, 
: and 
Agricultural 
Implements 
generally 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd. YORK, PA. 


SANDERS’ (5 


Horse BREEDIN 


By J.H. SANDERS. Being the general principles of 
heredity applied to the business of breeding horses an 
the management of stallions, brood mares and foals. The 
book embraces all that the breeder should know in regard 
to the selection of stock, management of the stallion, 
brood mare and foal, and treatment of diseases peculiar 
to breeding animals. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. _ Post- 
paid, $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 























EVERY DA Y P ST will pay $125 fora twine 
7" MO M. E N binder or a corn binder, 
machines that can only 


IN THE YEAR. 


be used a few days in the entire 
year, and think nothing of it. 


THE KEMP 
Manure | 
Spreader 


costs much. less than that, and 

whe hs can be used successfully every 

aan , ‘ day In the year. It willearn 

the interest, on the money every oe it is monty Spreads all kinds of finé and coarse manure, 
wood ashes, lime, salt, etc. Spreads broadcast or drills in the row. Splendid new catalogue 
FREE. ‘Tells all about it. KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ey 
AS LOW AS $ 8, 45 
The price of this Buggy 


is so low it will astonish 
you. Send for otf free 


you money on Ve- 

hicles, Harness, — 

Bicycies,Sewing “Chicago Special,” described | 

Machines, Etc. in catalogue on page 30. 

CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO. 
269-2718. Desplaines St.,CHICACO, ILL. 
This Company is reliable.—EpiITorR. 








$37 FOR A LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUGGY 


with genuine leather cushion, leather trimmed solid 

spring cushion and back, storm apron and boot, screwed rim high-grade 

ime - wheels, finished in first- “class style, painted any color desired. In lots 

Kyo LS By of 1000 same price. Phaetons, surreys, etc., in proportion. Send for 
— = catalogue showing other goods at equally low prices. We ship subject 
HERE IT IS—@¢7. to examination at your depot. This buggy is usually sold at 60. All goods guaranteed 
as represer ted. GRANGE CABRIAGE CO., M’f’rs, 517 to 521 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Su 








WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. cenrivizers 


We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
free sample and book. THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 














mes our ACRI ULTURAL DRAIN 
a ie an ar y eason 7 Every man of experience knows that 
e the hich i no iat. is ti Te = = od of tile and 
t e make @ nds o e an 
Bor eh ‘od ress Brick: Fire Brick, Chim 


Fper Pubes, Bacgeatie Rig. Welusy gter wes rent 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 


Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 


saree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL: 








